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— temperament of this gentleman 
would be technically called Motive- 
Mental, or bilious-nervous. There should 


ELIHU B. WASHBURNE, U.S. MINISTER TO FRANCE. 


be a little more plumpness and fullness 
as a result of a larger degree of the Vi- 
tal or Sanguine temperament. As it is, 
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there is wiry toughness, endurance, ac- 
tivity, intensity, but hardly enough of 
the smooth, mellow, and oily in his com- 
position or in his manifestations. Sharp- 
ness of mind, rapidity of practical judg- 
ment, clearness and force of thought ra- 
ther than philosophic breadth, are the 
characteristics of such an intellect. 

His very large Comparison gives him 
criticism, analytical power, and great 
definiteness of thought. His less Caus- 
ality is hardly sufficient to give him a 
talent for broad generalization, inven- 
tion, and originality of thought. The 
organ called Human Nature is very 
large, enabling him to judge human 
character with precision, and to guide 
and control men in a manner similar to 
that of the master hand that evokes the 
proper notes from the piano-forte. 

His Language is sufficient to give him 
freedom of speech and accuracy of state- 
ment. His style as a speaker and writer 
would be pruned and precise, each word 
fitting its subject, and being just the 
right word in the right place. He sel- 
dom has to make a second explanation 
of a subject, his first being ample both 
for the scholar, and the practical man 
who lacks culture. As a public speaker, 
he would be sufficiently elevated and 
scholarly for the satisfaction of the cul- 
tured, and so clear and plain that com- 
mon people would fully comprehend his 
meaning. He is more generous and sym- 
pathetical than he is smooth and bland 
in his manner. He wins and holds 
friends because of his earnest kindness, 
and the serviceable interest which he 
takes in others. He has reverence for 
sacred subjects and eminent persons. 

He has strong firmness, which gives 
him persistency and thoroughness, He 
is watchful without being timid; exceed- 
ingly frank, open-hearted, and expressive 
in word and action, There is nothing 
disguised or concealed in his nature. 
He never acts as if he had some great 








secret mission to carry out—some con- 
cealed personal interest. There is a di- 
rectness, straightforwardness, and posi- 
tiveness joined to integrity, a breadth 
of moral and intellectual character that 
makes him appear transparent, very di- 
rect, open, and sincere. 

His strong social qualities enable him 
to win friends and retain them. He has 
much dignity and ambition ; desires po- 
sition, and is able to wield power and 
employ responsibility with that steady, 
self-reliant wisdom which marks one a 
leader, awakens confidence on the part 
of others, and gives him prominence and 
an influential place among men. People 
are willing to follow the lead of such a 
man, because they have confidence in his 
integrity as well as in his judgment. 

<aeeo 

Mr. WASHBURNE was born in Livermore, 
Oxford (now Androscoggin) County, Maine, 
Sept. 23, 1816. His father, Israel Wash- 
burne, was born in Roynam, Massachusetts, 
on the 18th of Nov., 1784. Twenty-two years 
after, he removed to Maine, where in 1809 
he purchased the estate in Livermore, upon 
which he still resides, and commenced the 
business of a farmer and trader; and at the 
same time he was associated as a partner with 
a firm engaged in shipbuilding and general 
trade at White’s Landing (now Richmond), 
Maine. For several years he filled an official 
position in his town, being one of the select- 
men, and he also represented that place in 
the State Legislature for four years. 

Capt. Israel Washburne, the grandfather 
of our subject, took part in the war of the 
Revolution; was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Convention, at which the Constitution 
of the United States was approved, and sey- 
eral times represented his district in the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Washburne’s mother was Martha Benjamin, 
daughter of Samuel Benjamin. She was 
born in Livermore in 1782, and died in May, 
1861, She also was of Revolutionary stock, 
her father having served throughout the war 
for Independence, and at the time of his dié- 
charge held the commission of a lieutenant. 

Elihu B. Washburne was educated in the 
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public schools of his town and at the well- 
known seminary of Kent’s Hill, Maine, where 
he laid the foundation for a substantial men- 
tal training. After leaving school he was for 
a season an apprentice in the office of the 
Kennebec Journal, in Augusta, while the Hon. 
Luther Leverance was editor and one of the 
proprietors. About the year 1837 he com- 
menced the study of the law with John Otis, 
Esq., of Hallowell, and continued his studies 
with Mr. E. H. Derby, of Boston, joining with 
his private training the privileges of the law 
school in Cumbridge. In 1840 he was admit- 
ted to the bar, and shortly afterward went to 
Galena, Illinois, where he entered upon the 
practice of the profession of his choice. In 
1845 he entered into a copartnership relation 
with Charles 8. Hempsted, a well-known and 
able lawyer of Galena. This professional as- 
sociation continued for ten years, and was 
marked with very satisfactory success. In 
1852 Mr. Washburne was elected to Congress 
by the old Whig party, and was eight times 
re-elected from the Galena district. After 
the death of Thaddeus Stevens, the eminent 
Congressional leader in all important meas- 
ures affecting the national interest during the 
late war, Mr. Washburne became Chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations. He 
had for many years served as Chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce. 

It was not until the beginning of the war 
that Mr. Washburne became acquainted with 
Ulysses 8S. Grant, whom he then recommended 
to Gov. Yates as a worthy candidate for a 
colonel’s commission. It was said that before 
the victory of Fort Donelson, Mr. Wash- 
burne expressed himself to the effect that 
Grant would be the “coming” man of the 
war, and such was his earnestness that his 
friends playfully twitted him with having 
“Grant on the brain.” He was also urgent 
in the matter of securing Grant’s promotion 
to a brigadier-generalship, and after the battle 
of Pittsburgh Landing, when Grant’s repu- 
tation was somewhat under a cloud, he faith- 
fully adhered to him, warmly reiterating his 
opinion that Grant would yet come out all 
tight. Subsequent events proved Mr. Wash- 
burne’s sagacity in thus estimating his friend. 
He was the instrument by which the bills were 
introduced into Congress which made Grant 
Lieutenant-General, and afterward General. 





He had entered upon the seventeenth year 
of his Congressional service when he was ap- 
pointed to the highest position in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet—Secretary of State. He did 
not occupy this elevated position but a few 
months, not that he was unequal to the duties 
of the office, for his record in Congress amply 
proved him to be a man of superior strength 
of character, sound judgment, and unflinch- 
ing integrity. The death of William L. Day- 
ton, Minister to France, having created a 
vacancy in that important foreign relation, 
Mr. Washburne was offered the mission, and 
the state of his health suggesting the need 
of a change of residence and occupation, he 
accepted it, and so withdrew from the Secre- 
taryship of State. His record as American 
Minister to France is a shining one. He has 
held the office under circumstances of pecu- 
liar difficulty, amid all the transitions of for- 
tune which have characterized French politi- 
cal affairs from the opening of the war with 
Prussia to the suppression of the Commune 
in Paris. The incidents of his Ministerial 
career have occurred so recently, and are so 
fresh in the mind of the reader, that it would 
be almost superfluous for us to recount them 
in detail. 

During the continuance of the hostilities 
between Prussia and France, Minister Wash- 
burne acted a very efficient part as the pro- 
tector of the German residents in Paris. In 
the London Telegraph of August 28th, 1870, 
a paragraph occurs which has the following 
language: 

“Mr. Washburne, the American Minister, 
has a hard time of it. The Germans in 
France are under his protection. Every Ger- 
man who is arrested under the provisions of 
the recent proclamation of General Trochu 
demands at once to be taken before Minister 
Washburne for an examination of the case.” 

And after the fall of Sedan and the surren- 
der of Louis Napoleon, the Republic was 
proclaimed in Paris. While the Ministers of 
other nations were treated with indignity, 
Mr. Washburne was serenaded and applauded 
by the people wherever he was recognized. 
Much of this high favor, however, may be 
said to have had its origin in the popular 
notion that since Paris had thrown up her 
cap for the republic, America would interfere 
with an armed force in her behalf. But be 
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that 9s it may, it is nevertheless certain that 
he upheld at all times the dignity of his flag, 
and commanded the respect of both Germans 
and Frenchmen. 

In this country, especially, he has elicited 
attention because of his marked interest in 
Western improvements, in an economical ad- 
ministration of national affairs, and, at the 
same time, in an energetic prosecution of 
everything relating to the departments of 
government. In the great fight during the 
spring and summer of 1854 over the Ne- 
braska bill, he was one the firmest, bravest, 





and most efficient of its opponents. During 
the war he was looked upon as the conspic- 
uous enemy of that great army of swindlers 
that watched every opportunity for preying 
upon the nation under the cloak of “army 
contracts.” He was then generally called 
the “ Watch-dog of the Treasury,” and suf- 
fered not a little from the attacks of unscru- 
pulous men who were greedy of gain. 

In 1845 Mr. Washburne married Miss Adell 
Gratiot, daughter of Gen. Gratiot, of Gratiot’s 
Grove, Wisconsin. He has had seven chil- 
dren, six of whom are now living. 


— 406. —— 


WHAT CAN I DO BEST? 





ENERALLY, that which a man can do 
best, it is best for him to do. He will 
thereby serve the community and himself 
more effectually than by engaging in that to 
which he is not so well adapted by nature. 
Yet there may be some exceptions to this 
rule; a man may have artistic taste and tal- 
ent, and he might for a time earn more money 
for himself, and render a higher special ser- 
vice to the world in making pictures, in 
modeling statues, in designing patterns, than 
he could in any grosser forms of effort. Yet 
his health may be delicate, it may be neces- 
sary for him to be in the open air and sun- 
shine, and to rough it in order that his health 
may be built up and his life thereby main- 
tained. Certainly it is not a man’s duty to 
commit suicide for the sake of making one 
or two fine statues or pictures for the world, 
for if he has artistic taste, he may do a great 
deal to beautify and embellish life besides 
putting his thoughts upon canvas or in mar- 
ble, and by abandoning art as a profession 
maintain his life toa goodage. A man’s duty 
to himself, to his friends, and the world is to 
prolong his life and put into that life thus 
prolonged usefulness, benefit to himself and 
others. Unfortunately, an artistic tempera- 
ment is apt to be an unhealthy one, as artistic 
habits in many respects do not promote vigor 
of body. The delicate may be made com- 
paratively strong by out-door life; and many 
a man who wields a vigorous pen, or whose 
eloquent words are potent for good, but 
whose health would be sacrificed in a few 
years by devotion to such mental occupa- 





tions, might prolong his life and his useful- 
ness by farming, by driving a team, by asso- 
ciating with a party of engineers, working in 
the sunshine and fresh breezes of heaven, 
climbing mountains, or going to sea. 

When the world comes to know that the 
body as well as the mind is valuable; that 
though the body is but the framework of the 
soul in the present life, and a prime essential 
to mental health and power, it will compre- 
hend the necessity of obedience to the health 
laws, and there will be less sneering at the 
term “ muscular Christianity.” The machin- 
ery of a locomotive would be but rubbish 
without the frame which holds it in place. 
So a healthy body bears a similar relation to 
mental life. Our schools should be so re- 
modeled that physical culture shall be as- 
sured to every pupil; so that while he ac- 
quires mental culture his brain shall not be 
developed at the expense of his body; his 
education shali not be achieved at the ex- 
pense of his future life and usefulness. 

When every editor’s room, every clergy- 
man’s study, every lawyer's office, every ac- 
countant’s department, as well as every school, 
shall have some means for frequent and effec- 
tive muscular exercise—say a pair of light 
dumb-bells weighing two pounds each for 
men, and lighter ones for half-grown persons 
and children—so that when the throbbing 
brow of the thinker and writer, when the 
tired brain of the artist seems to indicate 
rest, and the disturbed circulation requires 
equalizing, let the clergyman, the artist, the 
accountant take the dumb-bells, and in 
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three minutes’ time he can distribute the 
blood which is congesting his brain or his 
lungs and send it tingling to the feet; he 
could thus make every muscle hunger for nu- 
trition, and that hunger will react upon the 
stomach to provoke appetite and promote di- 
gestion; and when he goes to his table, in- 
stead of looking at everything with a morbid 
disgust, he will take hold of plain beef and 
vegetables with a relish, and have the power 
of digestion so healthy and vigorous as to 
convert food into nutrition, and then his ser- 
mons, his art work, his accounts, or other 
mental labor, will be normal, vigorous, suc- 
cessful. Michael Angelo had a body as well 
as a head, and his immortal works of art 
evince strength as well as beauty—if we may 
say it, muscle as well as brain. 

So long as bodies are attenuated and pul- 
sation weak and discouraged, the inspirations 
stinted and insufficient, and digestion a 
mockery, so long will the works of thinkers 
and writers and artists be warped, and so un- 
natural and dwarfed as to be less serviceable 
to the world than is necessary. A brawny 
frame and deep-chested strength, and- vigor- 
ous and sturdy manhood, with the large and 
amply developed and well-fed brain, are con- 
ditions for the highest order of mental labor. 
The world needs a theology that has stamina, 
heartiness, breadth, knowledge of life and 
duty. The sermons of the Master related to 
daily life and daily work; and people who 
had to do the drudgery of daily life thorough- 
ly understood his illustrations. Abstract the- 
ology and morals which are wrought out in 
the cloister have too little relation to daily 
life to be effective. Art that is born of the 
woods, mountains, and sea has strength in it, 
and it stirs men’s blood who know what life is. 

Let all persons, therefore, study the laws 
of daily life—physiology being the first and 


most important study. Chemistry, as applied: 


to food and air, should also be understood 
to a certain extent, so that man may feed 
himself properly, and so relate himself to 
outer life as not to poison himself by bad air 
in confined apartments; that he may avoid 
miasmatic districts as a dwelling-place; that 
he may so obey the laws of cleanliness that 
his health may be promoted, and cultivate 
muscular power so that his constitution may 
have vigor. Then if duty calls him to the 





drudgeries of life, he may perform those du- 
ties manfully; if he be called to sedentary 
occupations, he may know how to maintain 
his health and constitutional vigor while he 
is cultivating art or pursuing strictly intel- 
lectual avocations. The teacher should be a 
robust man —not necessarily a gladiatorial 
one; there is no reason why teachers should 
be slim and thin and pale. Ministers need 
not walk with sepulchral solemnity, and carry 
a paleness and weakness of pulse which bodes 
little of the present life except its termina- 
tion. Editors, whose function it is to instruct 
the public, should not be dwarfed for lack 
of physical development or healthful condi- 
tions. In short, the thinking world should 
maintain health of body so that it can think 
vigorously. 

Public sentiment needs to undergo a change 
in regard to that which is respectable rela- 
tive to daily occupation. So long as it is re- 
garded as disreputable to work heartily, even 
for the sake of needed exercise, so long intel- 
lectual workers will be slaves to dyspepsia, 
nervous diseases, and to a diminution of 
their power by fifty per cent., as well as slaves 
to a perverted public sentiment. 

The question, “ What can I do best ?” is, 
therefore, not answered simply by the study of 
a man’s phrenological developments, but the 
condition of his physiology, the strength and 
health of his body, should also form a part 
of the investigation. As we have said, be- 
cause a man has art talent it does not follow 
that he should pursue it unless he has such 
vigor of constitution that he can bear a con- 
siderable degree of sedentary occupation. 
Because a man has talent for writing he is 
not to devote himself solely to writing, re- 
gardless of the bodily health, and thus have 
his life eclipsed forever just as he is dawning 
into a glorious manhood. The devoted Gos- 
pel minister who was advised by us to take 
life a little more easily, to refrain from preach- 
ing three times every Sunday and two or 
three times during the week, and who re- 
sponded, “The body is nothing; the soul 
and heaven are all,” furnishes aqseor example 
for general imitation. As well miglit a horse 
be pushed in his speed to accomplish a jour- 
ney of a hundred miles in a day, and have 
that day’s work his last, as for a man to vio- 
late every principle of health and longevity 
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in trying to put the work of four years into 
one; and the trouble is, that such excessive 
work is not well done. We seriously doubt 
whether a man can preach more than two 
sermons in a week in a proper manner, and 
follow it for years, as we doubt whether a 
man can work more than from eight to twelve 
hours at engineering, at carpentry, and do as 
good work as he is capable of doing by 
working within appropriate limits. In other 
words, when the brain is drained dry of men- 
tal vigor, when the system is feverish and 
abnormal in its condition, it will not perform 
normal functions. When a man is to rowa 
race or run for a wager, when he is to per- 
form any great feat, he is rested, he is exer- 





cised, he is groomed, he is fed with reference 
to his great labor; he is not worked eighteen 
hours a day and fed on crackers and green 
tea. But students are often encouraged by 
teachers to consume the midnight oil—though 
some unfortunately consume much midnight 
champagne and tobacco, which is worse than 
midnight study ; and men who are in earn- 
est to do a great deal will sometimes work 
eighteen hours in the twenty-four, each doing 
bad work in proportion as he is exhausted 
and his faculties wearied and blunted. Let 
men study and work under right laws of 
action, and the world’s work and the world’s 
thought will have very much more vigor 
and a better influence. 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall find him.—Young’s Night Thonghts, 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 
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CHEERFUL GIVING. 


BY MRS. M. LEONARD 


E often think to ourselves, at sight of 
the bountifulness of others, of the old 
saying, “It isa blessed thing to have enough, 
and to spare.” It is just possible, however, 
that the sense of blessedness is-conveyed to 
us more vividly by the plentifulness or abun- 
dance implied therein, than by the duty sug- 
gested in the last two words. In truth, we 
are too apt to look upon the words “to 
spare” as a happy significance of our pros- 
perity, and a promise of what more we will 
enjoy at a future day, rather than as a means 
from which we will spare to promote comfort 
to others who have not enough. But in this 
single word so much difficulty arises. The 
“enough” of different people does so widely 
vary. The power of drawing the line of suf: 
ficiency, however, lies entirely within our- 
selves, partly according as we are living for 
ourselves or for others, and partly, also, to 
the nature God has given us. 
There are needs which are not eommon to 
all. A less common nature has its less com- 
mon desires. It craves certain surroundings, 





and must have them to some extent, else it 
can not grow and expand. The soul of one 
man requires different nourishment from that 
of another, as our bodies, being differently 
organized, find nutriment in food which to 
some would be as poison. 

We are as plants which grow in the gar- 
den,—some requiring sunshine and light, 
while others can not bear its heat and brill- 
iancy, and must be nurtured in the shade. 
Some must have dry soil,—while its neighbor 
is suffering from thirst and growing in stunt- 
ed imperfection because of its great need. 

Self-want increases with thoughtless self- 
indulgence, and in the same ratio does it de- 
crease with self-forgetfulness. Let us think, 
then, of the many ways we can find of doing 
with what we have—of giving from what we 
do or may possess. In giving, if we do it 
with the true spirit, we can never impov- 
erish ourselves, but instead, we shall add to 
the value of our possessions and to our power 
of giving by so many fold as the gift is of 
cost to ourselves. 
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The gardener knows that by a generous 
picking of the blossoms as they come forth, 
there will be fuller and more vigorous growth 
of others. He does not let the flower wither 
and die on its stem if the value of the plant 
depend on its frequency of bloom. And we, 
for readiness to do good, should waste no 
time dwelling upon what we have done, but 
put it behind us, and seek opportunities for 
further action. In the giving from our sur- 
plus of worldly gains in a spirit of free- 
dom and thankfulness that it lies in our 
power so to be of use in furthering a good 
work, we do well. A work that shall be of 
great public benefit is much to be rejoiced in. 
We trust that all communities may grow 
great in those institutions which shall be the 
means of purifying, ennobling, and strength- 
ening the great public soul of the world. 
There are true, large-souled men and women 
at work everywhere in this wise, and God 
will bless their efforts with a rich harvest. 

And there are those who have not the 
power to give help of this nature to their 
fellow-creatures, but who out of their scanty 
surplus are helping individuals to a firmer 
foothold in life, smoothing the rough places 
for a few, and assisting in the numberless 
ways unnoticed by the heedless many who 
pass them without care,—not perhaps un- 
kindly, but simply without care. These do 
with their smaller means a work which is 
equally acceptable in the sight of God. Theirs 
is the true pleasure of giving, yet it is hard- 
ly the greatest. 

A gift of whatever kind, whether of mate- 
rial worth or spiritual cheer, is greatest in the 
sight of God when born of sacrifice. He 
does not measure our gift as does the human 
eye, and it is only they who seek entire honesty 
with themselves who can see and judge the 
purity of their own motive gift. 

There are many of us who from simple in- 
ertia prefer to live a negative life, seeing as 
little as they can conveniently of what is go- 
ing on about them which would incite their 
consciences to helpful action. They do not 
wish to take upon themselves any more trou- 
ble or pain on account of others than they 
can help. They do no wrong, according to 


their own views. They keep the Ten Com- | 


mandments; are properly shocked at the sins 
of others, and take care that no such visible 











ones appear in themselves; but they never 
do any good. They forget that it is utterly 
impossible for a human being to stand still 
spiritually or intellectually ; that we must be 
growing greater by the use of those talents 
which God has given us, or by their idleness 
they must be gathering rust which will in 
time render them entirely incapable of use. 
But we can not, all of us; give of the good 
things of which we have spoken. Many are 
struggling hard to get the little that they 
must have for themselves, and they might 
naturally think, “There is nothing I can give 
to others—I have not enough for myself.” 
Yet this is never true. We believe it to be 
quite impossible for any one to be so situated, 
if he is surrounded by his fellow-creatures, 
that there is absolutely nothing he can do to 
be of use to them. It is well to look dili- 
gently for what we may have by earnest cul- 
tivation that will be a help or comfort to 
others. In the first place, when we have 
nothing but ourselves to give, we must learn to 
rely upon ourselves, or rather upon that which 
is within us from above. A person who thus 
sustains himself is an unconscious assistance 
to others. He carries about him a power 
and strength which few do not recognize and 
receive pleasure from. With this reliance 
firmly rooted in our hearts, we are enabled to 
endure and comparatively forget sorrows . 
which have wrung our souls to their deepest 
life, because by this suffering we are drawn 
near to our God and the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, for which nearness we derive a great 
and unfailing influx of life and power; and 
because by the suffering as well as by the 
forgetfulness of ourselves we are able to give 
more sympathy and strength to those who 
are in need of it. We are all ministers each 
to another, and he is greatest among us who 
is oftenest of service. Servitude may seem 
despicable to many, yet he who is the most 
faithful servant in the work which is put be- 
fore him, whether humble or great, is he who 
will receive the Father’s “ Well done! ” and 
he who finds the greatest number of ways out 
of his willing heart to serve his fellow-men, 
receives the fullest portion of blessing. Are 
we not all unavoidably servants of either the 
good or bad instincts within us? If of the 
bad, a sorry subject it will make of us, we 
may be sure. If of the good, our means of 
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growing greater and happier are endlessly 
opening before us. 

But if we say to ourselves assuringly—“ I 
wish to follow my good impulses,” and yet 
do not strive earnestly to find out what these 
are as compared with those which simply seek 
our own ease, and do harm only in that they 
do no good, thus dulling our sense of obliga- 
tion, then do we commit that root of all sin 
from which may spring every evil thing— 
self-deceit ; then do we blind that “single 
eye” which filleth the soul with light; then 
do we in reality seek to become servants of 
both, and this can not be. One or the other 
will in time gain the ascendency, though we 
can not tell how or at what time. 

Every struggle to respond quickly and 
cheerfully to a warm, helpful impulse opens 
our eyes to other opportunities, and fills our 
hearts with a sweet unspoken sense of useful- 
ness. But if instead of this we quiet those 
impulses, and put them away with excuses 
which shall allow us to take our ease, then 
do we become more and more blinded to the 
wants of others, more and more taken up 
with our own affairs, and our life, which 
might become as the garden filled with lovely 
flowers, shall be as a dull, cheerless plain, 
from which few will seek or derive pleasure. 
It shall put forth but little growth ; its flow- 
ers will be few and slow to blossom, and the 
sweet, rare fragrance which so delights us, 
and which is to the flower as the soul is to 
the body, shall not be found about them to 
refresh the passer-by. 

There is no need to ask, “In what way can 
we do so much for others?” nor expect to 
arrange a stated plan of action. If we keep 
our hearts full of the presence of our God, 
and of a great unflinching desire to do his 
work in whatever way he may present it to 
us, it is wonderful how many ways we shall 
find,—what a constant demand there will be 
upon our energies. 

Many of us say to ourselves, “If I were in 
some position better fitted to my capacities, 
I could became greater and more noble; but 
it is of no use for me to try to do any good 
here, where everything goes against me.” It 
is all a mistake; for if our duty still holds us to 
the place, we shall surely find that the faith- 
ful, cheerful performance of it now and here, 
will be the best fitting we can possibly have 





for that other and greater work when God shall 
think best to put it within our reach. 

This humdrum round of duties, the same 
from day to day, of househoid cares, of teach- 
ing, buying and selling, writing, or exchang- 
ing the everlasting dollar, seems a very nar- 
row life to us sometimes, and we are too apt 
to think as before that there can be no 
chance for doing anything great or service- 
able to others while engaged in them. 

But is it not by being faithful in the minor 
daily events of life that we gain strength and 
wisdom for the greater ?—and indeed these 
things are not so little as they seem. We 
would skip the alphabet and begin at once 
to read, that we may taste the sweetness of 
more advanced knowledge. We must begin 
at the beginning ; with ourselves not only for 
our own sakes, but for the sake of our chil- 
dren ; and with them also in the beginning, 
while the soil is fresh and new to receive 
the seed. Then will the seed spring up 
more readily than if planted after the soil 
is hardened by many storms. 

Our lives are crowded with little events 
and duties which seem but trifling when 
viewed individually ; yet as they fill so great 
a portion of those lives, it must be they—or 
our performance of them — which consti- 
tutes the basis of our character. Thus by at- 
tending to the smaller duties do we gain a 
wider and more thorough knowledge of hu- 
man life——for there is greatness and power 
in small things even as in great,—and we can 
more readily and acceptably give the sympathy 
or good cheer, which is often all we can bestow, 
to the friend who is in trouble. We all love 
to give. There is almost no one so craven 
that he finds no happiness in giving of what 
he can spare. But are we then in its fullest 
sense cheerful givers ? 

The rich man gives out of his abundance. 
He is a great blessing to the community. 
The well-to-do man gives from his little sur- 
plus to aid a neighbor in a quiet way; he 
gives wisely and well. The man who has no 
surplus, but in order to give must go without 
something himself, must make some self-de- 
nial—he gives better. And if in doing so he 
maintains a hearty good cheer which con- 
ceals from his neighbor the knowledge of his 
own sacrifice, then is he in its fullest sense a 
cheerful giver. 
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If being wearied in body, or bearing a 
heavy sorrow in our hearts, we forget our- 
selves in the labor for another, or in giving 
sympathy and joy to a heavier heart than our 
own, then will the after-rest be doubly the 
peace and stillness of the true Sabbath rest. 

There is a constant delight and strength 
to be found in the presence of such givers 
which proves the greatness and value of their 
work by the manifold souls it ministers unto. 
The ready, cheerful sacrifice of our own 
wishes to those of others is the true spirit of 
giving ; for a gift has no reflective value to 
him who bestows it unless given in ready 
gladness. Jesus said, “ Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” This does not imply only 
that he die for another—or for others. It 
often requires much greater strength to live, 
and live well for others, than to die. In 
God’s sight there are more beautiful lives 
among the quiet, unpretending, faithful work- 
ers who do not consider they are doing any- 
thing worthy of notice than among the great- 
er and more worldly-wise, who occasionally 
do a great thing, and a good one in its way, 
and let the minor matters, so called, slip from 
their sight. 

It is the constant washing of the unceas- 
ing waters that wears the pebble to such 
smooth and rounded perfection, not one 
great, overwhelming storm with its mighty 
rush of tempest. 

——— +06 


MANNERS IN THE PULPIT. 





HE Methodist Monthly publishes these 
hints to preachers. The following 
twelve hints to “ young” preachers are sug- 
gested by one who has been a close observer 
of preachers’ habits in the pulpit. We com- 
mend them to our ministerial brethren. 

1. When you enter the pulpit it looks 
preacher like, and indicates dependence on 
God, to kneel reverently before Him, and pray 
to Him that heareth in secret, that He may 
reward you openly in your sermon. 

2. If a brother preacher is in the pulpit 
with you, do not engage him in conversation 
any further that may be strictly necessary. 
Your auditors might think your message to 
them was not bearing with much weight on 
your own heart. 





8. When you desire the people to kneel for 
public prayer, do not throw up your hands 
and arms as though you hurt somebody. It 
would seem more appropriate to say, “ Let us 
pray,” and make no gesture with arms and 
hands, 

4, Read your text distinctly, and do not say, 
“You can find the text by reference to the 
twentieth verse and fifth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew;” but say, 
“ Matthew, fifth chapter and twentieth verse.” 
Everybody knows that Matthew is a saint, 
and that the book which bears his name is a 
gospel, that Hebrews was written by Paul, 
and that it is an epistle. Why, then, repeat 
it every time you announce your text ? 

5. Do not close the Bible after reading your 
text, but let it remain open before you during 
the sermon. To close it indicates a little ego- 
tism, and seems to say, “I don’t need you any 
longer.” 

6. Avoid extremes in gesture. Do not be 
too stiff on the one hand nor like a limber 
jack on the other; and remember that ges- 
tures are to be seen, not heard. 

7. Do not try to tell all you know in one 
sermon. The art of condensing costs study, 
but when once attained its value is priceless. 
Never talk to hear yourself; if you do, others 
will get tired. 

8. Avoid levity in the pulpit. Once in a 
while something may be said to excite a smile, 
but let it be the exception. A common buf- 
foon can make people laugh. 

9. Be natural. Don’t try to ape the tone or 
gestures of some great man, Be great by be- 
ing yourself. Guard against what is termed 
“heavenly tones,” a tremulous voice, and 
“ ministerial twang.” 

10. Be in earnest. Let your hearers see that 
you believe what you are preaching. How 
can any preacher go with God’s awful mes- 
sage to dying men and women with feelings 
of indifference! How dare he trifle away the 
sacred hour on some dry metaphysical dis- 
quisition in which his own heart never be- 
comes enlisted ! 

11. Articulate plainly. Let every word be 
heard from the number of the first hymn to 
the Amen of the benediction. [This you can 
not do with tobacco in your mouth.] 

12. Above all, and first of all, seek the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost. 
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[We would add one or two other “ hints,” 
which it may be useful to observe. The spirit 
of the pulpit should be high, holy, Godlike, 
and not combative, revengeful, or too “scary.” 
Fear may be appealed to occasionally; but 
love is more potent to move and soften the 
hearts of sinners. A clergyman with very 
large Cautiousness and little Hope will picture 
one’s future in colors dismal and dreadful. 
Fear is a good thing, but don’t use too much of 
it. One with large Hope and less Cautiousness 
will try to influence his hearers to look upward. 
Heaven is sometimes pictured as a place, 
—not always as a condition,—in which every 
conceivable luxury will be ours, providing 





we observe all the requirements. Clergymen 
with large Self-Esteem sometimes forget that 
it is the Gospel they are expected to preach, 
and unconsciously—let us suppose—preach 
themselves. “I did so and so,” “J am your 
guide,” etc. This is also seen in those with 
small Veneration and large Approbativeness. 
The minister’s calling, which is justly regarded 
as the highest of all human pursuits, requires 
the best organization, the best culture, 
and the best spirit to do it in the best way. 
We have bunglers and impostors in the pulpit 
as well as elsewhere; still, here, much more 
than elsewhere, we should seek to “put the 
right man in the right place.”] 
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CONTRADICTION. 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


Is this the old life wailed in verse, and told in mournfal 
story, 

So full of pains and crosses, so black with woe and sin? 

Why, it is God-descended,and it leads straight up to glory, 

And blessed is the soul that hath a lot and part therein! 


Is this the world we hear of, where ‘tis always stormy 

weather, [the land ? 

And the weak go to the wall, and the strong possess 

Why, it is a vast seed-field, and we sow and reap together, 

And weak and strong may each enjoy the labor of his 
hand. 


Is this the God who sits on high and watches but to ren- 

der [those who fall ? 

The judgments that are due to those who stand and 

Why, we lean upon His bosom, and we feel His heart- 
throbs tender, 

And He bears us in His arms, and His care is over all! 


Are these the saints and angels who revolve with heads 
low bended (the Lamb ? 
Around the Great White Throne chanting praises to 
Why, they are in our midst, and our lives- are closely 
blended, 
And they praise their King with works, not with wav- 
ing boughs of palm. 





Are these the men and women selfish, cruel, and false™ 


dealing, 
And swift to snatch advantage of another’s pressing 
needs ? 
Why, they are kindly-hearted, with unfathomed depths 
of feeling, 
That stirred by real misfortunes overflow in loving 
deeds. 
Oh, life with hidden meanings! oh, world with wide, fair 
places ! 
Oh, God so close: and tender! oh, saints with helping 
hands! 


Oh, men and women erring, yet with undeveloped graces, 
Lying in still repression like babes in swaddling bands' 


We are climbing all together up the stairway of the ages, 
Grasping at things unseen and but vaguely understood ; 
But the Almighty, wiser than philosophers and sages, 
From our crossed and crazed endeavors knoweth how 
to bring forth good. 


And this fateful moment flying is a fetter fastly linking 
The life we partly know with the life we do not sce, 
And the deed that we are doing, and the thought that 

we are thinking, 
Will face us with its issues in the long eternity. 


ee SS ee 


JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D. 


UR distinguished subject is a very 

remarkable man, remarkable in 
contour or physiognomical make-up, 
and also for his varied acquirements 
and real knowledge. Our portrait is 
but a faint resemblance to the original, 
and comes far short of doing him justice. 
Indeed, one must look at his features when 
animated, alive, ablaze with thought and 





emotion, to have anything like a realizing 
sense of their mobility, power, and im- 
pressiveness. Dr. Thompson stands six 
feet high, and when in good condition 
weighs about 170 pounds. He is straight ; 
has a quick and elastic step; his move- 
ments are graceful, and he has a mag- 
netic touch, with an attractive presence. 
His brain is large, exceeding twenty-three 
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inches in circumference, though not dis- ' 


proportioned to his body, which is con- 
siderably above the average. He has 
large Self-Esteem, Firmness, Combative- 
ness, Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, 
Hope, Spirituality, Benevolence, and 
Veneration. His Causality and Com- 
parison are also large, but subordinate 
to his immense perceptive faculties, 














lations of the one to the other, and their 
harmony. His religion is broad and lib- 
eral, and if life and health be spared to 
him he will, we venture to predict, de- 
velop in science and philosophy such 
ideas as will tend to elevate man and 
his religious nature above the sectarian 
narrowness, rancor,and intolerance which 
now pervade the people, the pulpit, and 








PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH 


which give him almost unequaled pow- 
ers of observation, criticism, and analy- 
sis. He has developed his mental pow- 
ers in accordance with his organization. 
While theology was one of his first and 
most interesting studies, the natural sci- 
ences early attracted his attention, and 
he stands forth to-day a foremost man 
as an expounder and defender of real 
science and of divine revelation. He has 
been most successful in showing the re- 





P. THOMPSON, D.D. 


the press. Dr. Thompson is a natural 
captain. Instead of following others, he 
takes the lead, and with that dignity 
and authority which a true manliness, a 
knowledge of men and things give to 
him, he leads off with all the assurance 
that, the truth can give. Nor will he 
mislead. 

The following sketch gives only an 
outline history of this comparatively 
young American philosopher and divine: 
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JoserPH Parrish THOMPSON was born in 
Philadelphia on the 7th of August, 1819. Re- 
ceived his collegiate education at Yale, from 
which institution he was graduated in 1838, 
and subsequently pursued a course of theologi- 
cal study at the seminaries of Andover and 
New Haven. 

In October, 1840, he became pastor of the 
Chapel Street Church in New Haven, Conn., 
and in April, 1845, was called to the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church in New York. 

The effort to establish this the first church 
of the Congregational order in New York was 
attended with much social and sectarian opposi- 
tion for several years, and at the time of Dr. 
Thompson’s acceptance of the call the society 
had not altogether emerged from a condition 
of embarrassment. The new minister, although 
but a young man of twenty-six, entered hearti- 
ly into the work of building up the church, and 
exhibited a wealth of energy and sound practi- 
cal judgment which made him soon felt as a 
most powerful auxiliary toward success. The 
old Broadway Tabernacle was purchased in the 
outset of the new ministry and at the urgency 
of Dr. Thompson, and proved a valuable in- 
vestment in a pecuniary way, when the en- 
croachments of business and the numerous re- 
movals of members of the congregation ren- 
dered it necessary to change the site of the 
church building. 

He originated the well-known weekly paper, 
The Independent, and for twelve years was its 
principal editor, with Rev. Drs. Leonard Ba- 
con, R. 8. Storrs, and Joshua Leavitt as asso- 
ciates. He early took an active part in the 
anti-slavery movement from the religious point 
of view, and endeavored to bring the churches 
up to the standard of opposition to slavery on 
moral grounds. He became especially con- 
spicuous in this movement by his opposition to 
the Fugitive-slave law, and drew upon him- 
self a violent controversy with the press gen- 
erally, and to some extent with the pulpit, by 
asserting that such a law could not be binding 
on the conscience, and therefore had no valid 
authority over the fugitive. 

He was the prime mover in bringing about 
the first great Congregational Convention held 
in 1851 at Albany, and which brought the 
churches from the East and the West together. 

In 1859 the Tabernacle Church was removed 
to its present site, on the corner of Thirty-fourth 
Street and Sixth Avenue, where a handsome 
edifice was erected. During the war Dr. 
Thompson’s congregation exhibited a very 
earnest and zealous part in upholding the 





Government, and at one time raised $30,000 : 
on a single Sunday for equipping a regiment. 

He has always taken a great interest in the 
relations of science and religion, and has ‘been 
a vice-president of the American Geographical 
Society for many years, besides president of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, and an active 
member of the Oriental Society. His private 
studies have been particularly devoted to 
Egyptology ; and having recently resigned his 
charge on account of impaired health, he hopes 
to complete those studies in Germany, and pro- 
duce some works in that department of ancient 
learning. As an author he is known for sey- 
eral volumes, among which are “ Man in Gen- 
esis and Geology,” “ The Theology of Christ,” 
“The Memoirs of David Hale, and of David 
T. Stoddard, the Missionary,’ The Christian 
Graces,” and “ Love and Penalty.” Several 
of his orations and occasional discourses have 
been published also, the principal of which are 
“ Christianity and Emancipation,” “ How to 
Build a Nation,” “ Revolution against Free 
Government a Crime.” During the war the 
Union League Club Society and the Lcyal 
Publication published several of his addresses 
for general circulation. 

Two sons of Dr. Thompson enlisted in the 
army, one of whom died in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and has become widely known through 
a little book, “ The Sergeant’s Memorial.” 

In the latter part of October Dr. Thompson, 
to the great regret of his large and prosperous 
congregation, resigned his charge. Hisreasons 
for this somewhat unexpected step are definite- 
ly stated in his letter of resignation, from which 
we take the following manly declaration: 

“Sudden as this announcement may be to 
you, with me this is no sudden decision. More 
than three years ago, a physical infirmity, in- 
duced by exposure in the army, and in its na- 
ture beyond remedy, had become so aggravated 
and so complicated, that the highest medical 
authority ordered me to withdraw from the 
pressure of public responsibilities, if I would 
save my life. I should then have done so, had 
not a sense of honor, in view of your recent in- 
dulgence and liberality in sending me abroad, . 
and certain cherished projects for the welfare 
of the church, restrained me. I therefore chose 
to endure in silence what it could not profit any 
one to know. But I can no longer hope to 
satisfy my conscience in the discharge of my 
duties as a pastor, when life is a constant care 
and an almost constant pain ; and when symp- 
toms not to be mistaken threaten, if not the seat 
of life, what to me is more serious, the seat of 
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thought. And what I feel I can not do, I would 
not attempt to do; for I would not become a 
drag upon the church which God once ap- 
pointed me to lead, nor a pensioner upon its 
bounty. Having worked with you in the en- 
ergy of my youth, and again in the vigor of 
my prime, to free this church from debt, I could 
not endure the thought that through premature 
infirmity I might become a burden upon its 
treasury in my advancing years. I therefore 





retire with unquestioning acquiescence in the 
same Divine call by which I came.” 

Shortly after this retirement, Dr. Thompson 
sailed for Europe, where after a respite for the 
recuperation of his health he will proceed to the 
East. He goes with the most cordial wishes 
and practical support of his many friends ; and’ 
should his health favor, we doubt not that his 
investigations will result in valuable additions 
to our store of Oriental learning. 








{)hsiognomy, or 


igns of frat 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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EXPRESSION—ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BY SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 


COMPARISON OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 

—STUDIES OF THE ITALIAN MASTERS. 

T is not an easy task to reconcile two sub- 

jects so far apart in the minds of most 
readers as anatomy and the fine arts; but if 
prejudices, early imbibed, be thrown off, it 
will be found that there is no science, taken 
in a comprehensive sense, more fruitful of in- 
struction, or leading to more interesting sub- 
jects of inquiry, than the knowledge of the 
animal body. 

The academies of Europe, instituted for 
the improvement of painting, stop short of 
the science of anatomy, which is so well 
suited to enlarge the mind, and to train the 
eye for observing the forms of nature; or if 
they enforce the study at all, it is only in its 
more obvious application, that of assisting 
the drawing of the human figure. But my 
design in this volume goes farther: I pur- 
pose to direct attention to the characteristic 
forms of man and brutes by an inquiry into 
the natural functions, with a view to com- 
prehend the rationale of those changes in the 
countenance and figure which are indicative 
of passion. 

A just feeling in the fine arts is an’ ele- 
gant acquirement, and capable of cultivation. 
Drawing is necessary to many pursuits and 
useful arts: Locke has included it among the 
accomplishments becoming a gentleman, and, 
we may add, it is much more useful to the 
artisan. Good taste and execution in design 
are necessary to manufactures; and conse- 





quently they contribute to the resources of a 
country. 

I am not without hope that a new impulse 
may be given to the cultivation of the fine 
arts, by explaining their relation to the nat- 
ural history of man and animals, and by 
showing how a knowledge of outward form, 
and the accuracy of drawing which is a con- 
sequence of it, are related to the interior 
structure and functions. 

Anatomy, in its relation to the arts of de- 
sign, is, in truth, the grammar of that lan- 
guage in which they address us. The ex- 
pressions, attitudes, and movements of the 
human figure are the characters of this lan- 
guage, adapted to convey the effect of his- 
torical narration, as well as to show the work- 
ing of human passion, and to give the most 
striking and lively indications of intellectual 
power and energy. 

The art of the painter, considered with a 
view to these interesting representations, as- 
sumes a high character. Every lesser embel- 
lishment and minuteness of detail is regarded 
by an artist who has those more enlarged 
views of his profession as foreign to the main 
design, distracting and hurtful to the grand 
effect, admired only as accurate imitations, 
almost appearing to be what they are not. 
This distinction must be felt, or we shall 
never see the grand style in painting receive 
that encouragement which results from pub- 
lic feeling and good taste. The painter must 
not be satisfied to copy and represent what 
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he sees; he must cultivate his talent of imi- 
tation merely as bestowing those facilities 
which are to give scope to the exertions of 
his genius; as the instruments and means 
only which he is to employ for communicat- 
ing his thoughts, and presenting to others 
the creations of his fancy; it is by his crea- 
tive powers alone that he can become truly a 
painter; and for these he is to trust to orig- 
inal genius, cultivated and enriched by a 
constant observation of nature. Till he has 
acquired a poet’s eye for nature, and can 
seize with intuitive quickness the appearances 
of passion, and all the effects produced upon 
the body by the operations of the mind, he 
has not raised himself above the mechan- 
ism of his art, nor does he rank with the 
poet or historian. 

' It is a happy characteristic of the present 
times, that a love of the fine arts is becoming 
more and more prevalent among the affluent ; 
but still, rich furniture, mere ornamental 
painting and gilding, usurp the place of art 
properly so called. The mansion of an Eng- 
lish nobleman and that of a Roman of the 
same rank present a singular contrast. The 
former exhibits carpets, silk hangings, lamps, 
mirrors, china, and perhaps books. The pa- 
lazzo, on the other hand, in its general as- 
pect, may betray antiquity and decay; yet 
respect for ancestry retains on its walls the 
proofs of former grandeur and taste; there 
hang many pictures, each of which would 
purchase an English villa or furnish a London 
mansion in all the extravagance of fashion. 
Vulgar curiosity may seek admittance to the 
finery of the one, while princes are gratified 
by admission to the other. 

Original genius seems peculiarly necessary 
to excellence in design. Good taste may be 
acquired by familiarity with statues and 
paintings, and by the conversation of the in- 
genious; but the power of execution depends 
on deeper sources. In reading Vasari, we are 
struck by the difficulties with which the fa- 
mous painters had to struggle. There is 
hardly one of them who had not to combat 
parental authority before obtaining leave to 
give up his days to painting; nor is it sur- 
prising that there should be an unwillingness 
to permit a youth to dedicate his life to an 
art so little gainful, where extraordinary ex- 
cellence alone obtains notice, and hardly ever 





an adequate reward. I speak of the higher 
department of art. 

Much has been done at home by the force 
of genius alone. Our native artists have vin- 
dicated us from the aspersion of Winckel- 
man, that genius for the fine arts is stinted in 
these northern climes,—a notion which has 
so extensively prevailed, as even to have in- 
fluenced our own Milton: 

“ Unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing.” 

Winckelman, in his history of ancient art, 
seems to attribute all to climate; not only 
the perfection of form of the inhabitants of 
Greece, but their serenity of mind, sweetness, 
and love of beauty. Such a theory would 
imply that the people of Sparta and Athens 
must have had the same qualities. But when 
Sparta triumphed, it was in pride and rapac- 
ity; neither the general intercourse between 
nations, nor commerce, nor intellectual nor 
moral excellence, derived any benefit from 
her ascendency.* Athens has been the mis- 
tress of the world, leaving the examples of the 
greatest virtues and excellence in philosophy, 
eloquence, poetry, and art; yet she has also 
left humiliating instances of tyranny, cruelty, 
and blood. The history of Greece is the 
record of incessant wars, where towns were 
sacked and citizens inhumanly massacred ; 
and in Athens, war was always justified if it 
promised advantage. When tried by mis- 
fortune, she was found wanting: during pes- 
tilence, every affection was blunted; and li- 
centiousness abounded to such a degree, that 
history informs us the people became brutal- 
ized. It is strange that Winckelman should 
give so much to the influence of climate, see- 
ing that where the olive still ripens, in the 
long summers of Greece, there exist not a ves- 
tige of those virtues which were the admira- 
tion of the world; and centuries have passed 
without a poet or philosopher appearing in 
the country of Homer and Plato. 

In the soil and climate of Italy there have 
existed together states of society the most 
dissimilar. The arts and civilization of 
Egypt and Phenicia had taken root among 
the Etruscans, and the cities of Central Italy 
had made a great advance in civilization, and 
certainly in the arts, when Rome arose to 





* Arnold's “ History of Rome.” 
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crush them.* Her policy, and the leaning of 
her most virtuous citizens, were adverse to 
the arts. They feared that while they re- 
fined, they should soften away those rugged 
and sterner qualities of the Roman soldiers 
which were bestowing on them the empire 
of the world. But the old virtues at length 
declined, and the Romans came to covet the 
luxuries of conquered nations, whom they 
could not rival in refinement or the arts; so 
that Rome became the center and the common 
receptacle of the spoils of Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy. 

The inquiry into the effects of climate were 
an idle one, if it did not lead to the convic- 
tion, that institutions, much more than cli- 
mate, influence the faculties of man. Indao- 
lence steals upon communities as well as indi- 
viduals. ‘In the same regions, and in the 
same climate, the inhabitants are at one time 
overwhelmed in ignorance and superstition, 
and at another, elevated to the most admired 
intellectual exertions. When the energies 
of a people are roused, there is an improve- 
ment in the arts of peace, however gloomy 
and foreboding the struggle may at first ap- 
pear. The mind excited by public events 
does not subside into indolence. In Athens 
the struggle for power, and the desire of in- 
dependence, forced the highest talents to the 
highest station.t It was during the contests 
of the free states of Italy that the arts revived. 





* A more just estimate is now made than formerly of 
the early Romans, and of the virtues of the surrounding 
tribes. (Dr. Arnold’s “ History of Rome.”) The remains 
discovered in the tombs of Tarquinii, Tuscania, Argylle, 
Veii, and Clusium leave no doubt of the high advance- 
ment of art in these cities, centuries before the founda 
tion of Rome—at least of its fabled rise under Romulus. 
These cities were the adversaries of the early Romans; 
and, though subdued, furnished to their masters the ele- 
ments of government and of civil policy. Rome had con- 
quered the surrounding states, and sought to blot out all 
memory of them; when new settlements of Greeks (giv- 
ing name to the district of Magna Grecia) again offered 
to her a more extended field of enterprise, in which the 
arts of peace were once more subjugated under her iron 
sway. 

If I did not believe that Providence rules in the march 
of nations, I should say that the world would have more 
rapidly advanced in philosophy, literature, and art, but 
for that stern, remorseless people, obstinate against in- 
struction. We are biased in favor of Rome from her 
language containing the only record of much that, but 
for her conquests, would have earlier, and with happier 
influence, spread over the western world. 

+ Sce Roscoe's introductory chapter to the “ Life of 
Lorenzo di Medici.” 








Perhaps we should attribute the cultivation 
of literature and the arts in Italy more to the 
smallness of the states than to the forms of 
their governments, for these were of every 
kind. While in Rome the Pope was an ab- 
solute sovereign, in Venice the nobility had 
raised an oligarchic authority on the necks 
of the people; and both were distinguished 
from the democratic turbulence of Florence. 

In the great kingdoms of modern Europe, 
princes are surrounded by a dense body of 
courtiers, political agents, and soldiers, nu- 
metous and clamorous in proportion to the 
offices of command and places to be bestowed. 
All who are distinguished by excellence in 
liberal studies are jostled aside, and the 
prince knows little of men of genius, far less 
does he think of making them friends. But 
in the smaller states of Italy, princes sought 
the acquaintance of men remarkable for their 
talents, for the cultivation of philosophy, of 
the language of Greece, or of ancient Rome, 
for the improvement of their native Italian, 
and of poetry, or of the fine arts; and it is 
pleasant to notice how easily the presence or 
absence of such men affected the splendor 
of the court. Amid the more than barbaric 
magnificence and riches of modern courts, 
certainly of our own, the exit or entrance of 
such men would be unmarked. 

Perhaps the circumstance that all negotia- 
tions were formerly conducted in Latin, and 
the consequent necessity for courtiers being 
acquainted with the learned languages, gave 
a liberal tone to the men of influence in the 
several states, and a disposition to promote 
literature and science. 

Some authors have attributed the genius 
of the Greeks, and their love of philosophy 
and art, to the conformation of the brain,— 
to the form of the skull! [It is not the skull 
that influences or gives direction to the 
mind ; but it is the mryp which gives shape 
to the brain and to the skull. The skull is 
the servant of the brain, as the brain is the 
servant of the mind. HZzample —If one in- 
dulge lustful thoughts, or thoughts of theft, 
malice, or revenge, more blood will be sent to 
the particular organs of the brain through 
which these passions are manifested, and 
they become enlarged thereby, and the skull 
changes accordingly.] On this subject I may 
have occasion to touch hereafter. But does 
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not history determine the question? The 
Greeks were not extirpated by the Roman 
conquests. During all the period of the By- 
zantine Empire, between the reigns oi Con- 
stantine and Paleologus, luxury, sloth, and 
effeminacy prevailed, while the people of the 
west of Europe were rising in moral and in 
tellectual energy, and in the cultivation of 
the mind.* 

During the latter periods of ancient Rome, 
a fashion arose which conduced much to the 
advancement of art, and filled the city with 
its thousand statues. The Romans, like the 
Greeks, sought a species of immortality by 
the erection of their busts and statues; they 
consecrated their friends by setting up their 
busts in their temples. These being given in 
honor of the divinity whom they worshiped, 
were preserved, even when the personages 
they represented had incurred the odium of 
the people, and when their statues placed in 
public were cast down. This desire of ob- 
taining the busts of illustrious men ¢ explains 
the reason of the multitude of those found 
collected in the Vatican: they are chiefly in 
marble; for the statues and busts in bronze 
and other metals tempted the cupidity of 
men in the middle ages, and were melted 
down. We are struck, too, with the number 
of the busts of celebrated men in proportion 
to those of princes, which Visconti believes 
to have been owing to the desire which, in 
the better ages both of Greece and Rome, 
prevailed among private citizens to have 
them copied, as appropriate ornaments for 
their libraries, porticoes, and gardens. 

The remains of antiquity in Italy, the pres- 
ence, though in ruins, of temples, statues, 
sarcophagi, altars, and relievos, account for 
the early revival of art in that country. 
These must have been the studies of Dona- 
tello t{ and Ghiberti, as afterward of Buona- 





*See Prichard’s “Physical History of Man.” He 
justly controverts the idea of Blumenbach. 

+ On this subject, see the preface to Visconti's ‘‘ Ico- 
nographie.”” 

¢ If all the great works of Grecian art had been at 
once disclosed, it might not have produced the happy 
effect of the successive exhumation of the splendid 
works of antiquity ; the excitement or, as Cicognara has 
expressed it, “‘un certo fermento,”’ kept up by the con- 
test of princes for these works of art, gave importance 
to all who sought to imitate them, and raised them in 
the estimation of even the most vulgar minds. The 
progress in the history of art seems to have been—First, 











rotti; for sculpture led the way to painting. 
Our countrymen, pursuing their studies there, 
are placed under similar influences, and give 
proof that it is neither genius nor devotion 
to the imitative arts which is wanting in the 
north. But the time is past when the people 
knelt down before the works of a sculptor’s 
hands; when the Amphictyons, the council 
of all Greece, gave him solemn thanks, and 
assigned him a dwelling at the public ex- 
pense in every city ! * 

It is in vain that we dream of equaling the 
great works of antiquity; they were raised 
under tyranny and false religions. We must 
hope for excellence, in a different condition, 
as the fruit of a religion of love, joy, and 
peace. If the arts of design bear no relation 
to that which has the greatest influence on 
mankind; if they stand related neither to 
religion, nor to the records of history, nor to 
the progress of empire,—they must be ever, 
as a dead language, associated with ancient 
times; and with us, nothing more than a 
handmaid to domestic ornament and individ- 
ual refinement and enjoyment. 

Our artists should be brought to consider 
the changed frame of society. No one in 
these modern times, however much he may 
deserve the gratitude of mankind, is exalted, 
as they would desire to see the proficient in 
art. The young artists madden themselves 
by the contemplation of antiquity, which 
leads to disappointment and repining age. 
The last conversation I had with Flaxman, 
whose genius was better estimated abroad 
than at home, was while the old man was ele- 
vated on a great block of marble, in his stu- 
dio (Anglice, a shed). “ Ay,” says he, “we 
shall see what is thought of these things two 
hundred years hence.” Yes, but they will 





the establishment of new families; then, the erection of 
splendid palaces and the necessity or convenience of dig- 
ging for materials in the foundation of ancient build- 
ings; next, the exhumation of fine statues, and the em- 
ulation thence arising; lastly, the desire of having pro- 
fessors and universities arose, and this took place at a 
time when the pontiffs were banished from Rome. 

* Tiraboschi refers to an ancient chronicle regarding 
the Dominican church of Reggio, erected in 1233, for an 
example of the enthusiasm under which great edifices 
were built, and where all grades of society wrought as 
common laborers, like emmets in an ant-hill. “Tam 
parvi, quam magni, tam nobiles, quam pedites, tam rus- 
tici, quam cives, ferebant lapides, sablonem, et calcinam, 
supra dorsum eorum . . . . et beatus ille qui pius por- 
tare poterat,”’ etc. 
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have the record of these things in stereotype, 
not in marble; Printing banished sculpture, 
and no man now, or hereafter, in addressing 
the people, will, like Fabius Maximus or 
Scipio, point to the statues of his ancestors. 

Without cherishing vain regrets, there is a 
source of infinite delight in art, even as cul- 
tivated among us; and we may hold the re- 
mains of antiquity as superlative models. 
Gods and goddesses we shall not again see in 
marble, but the human figure in its perfection 
we certainly may. The Greeks gave prizes 
for excelling beauty. Among them a youth 
might be celebrated for the perfection of his 
eyebrow ; and the proportions of an Aspasia 
were transferred to the statue of a goddess, 
The forms of strength and the proportions 
of the victor in the games were scientifically 
noted and recorded, whether it was for wrest- 
ling, running, or pitching the discus. Here, 
then, were studies for the sculptor, and a pub- 
lic to judge of the perfection of his work. 
Our connoisseurs never see the naked figure, 
or, if they do, it is an academy figure,—prob- 
ably some hired artisan, with his muscles un- 
equally developed by the labor of his trade, 
—pale and shivering, and offering none of 
those fine carnations which more constant 
exposure gives to the body, as we see in the 
face, nor having that elegant freedom of 
limb, which youth, under a genial climate 
and the various exercises of the gymnasium, 
acquired,* 

For the improvement of art, there must be 
a feeling in the public in correspondence 
with the artist’s aspirations.¢ In visiting 
the Sistine Chapel, I said to the celebrated 
artist who accompanied me, “How could 
Michael Angelo venture to do such things? 
Were such a man to arise among us, he would 
meet with ridicule, or live in neglect.” But 
my friend said, “Do you not remember the 
impatience of Julius to see these paintings 
during their execution? For Michael Angelo 
being unwilling to let his unfinished work be 
seen, the Pope threatened to break down the 
whole scaffolding on which the painting was 
raised.” It was by such enthusiasm, and the 





* So conscious were some of the Grecian states of the 
advantages derived froua exercise, that they denied them 
to their slaves. 

+ 1 can not withhold the following instance of public 
feeling in England: When Lord Elgin brought to London 
the figures of the beautiful frieze from the Parthenon of 





consequent encouragement of art, that Julius 
has justly participated in the fame of those 
who made his days an era in the world. 

It is, perhaps, favorable to painting, that 
it has not to contend with the excellence of 
antiquity. In visiting the schools of Flor- 
ence and Bologna, and the galleries of the 
Vatican, we can trace the successive works 
of the early painters and the progress of 
modern painting. In the commencement, 
the subjects are such as could only be sug- 
gested by monkish superstition and enthu- 
siasm, They are the representations of the 
wasted figures of anchorites, or if of women, 
they are suffering martyrdom. Even the 
Saviour, represented so full of beauty in 
after-time, is painted from the dead of the 
lazar-house or hospital. The purpose must 
have been to subdue the mind.* With bet- 
ter times the influence of the Church was 
more happily exercised, and finer feelings 
prevailed. The subjects were from the Scrip- 
tures, and noble efforts were made, attesting 
a deep feeling of every condition of human- 
ity. What we see in the churches of Italy, 
and almost in every church, is the represen- 
tation of innocence and tenderness in the 





Athens, and while they remained in his court-yard in 
Piccadilly, he proposed a great treat to his friends. He 
had entertained an ingenious notion that, by exposing 
the natural figures of some of our modern athletics in 
contrast with the marbles, the perfection of the antique 
would be felt, and that we should see that the sculptors 
of the best time of Greece did not deviate from nature. 
The noblemen and gentlemen whom he conceived would 
take an interest in this display were invited. He had the 
boxers, the choice men of what is termed “the fancy.” 
They stripped and sparred before the ancient, statues, 
and for one instant it was a very fine exhibition; but no 
sooner was the bulky form of Jackson, no longer young, 
opposed to the fine elastic figure of the champion of all 
England, than a cry arose, and “the ring’ pressed for- 
ward, and ancient art and the werks of Phidias were for- 
gotten. Such I fear is the feeling of even the better 
part of the English public. Let not the young sculptor 
be too sanguine of support. 

*In the old library in Basle there is a remarkable 
painting of Christ by the younger Holbein. The painter 
must have been where anatomy was to be learned; for I 
am much mistaken if he has not painted from the dead 
body in an hospital. It is horribly true. ‘ There is here 
the true color of the dead body. (The Italian painters 
generally paint the dead of an ivory white.) Here is the 
rigid, stringy appearance of the muscles about the knee. 
The wonnds where the nails have penetrated, the hands 
and feet are dark red, with extravasation round the 
wound, and the hand itself of the livid color of mortifi- 
cation. The eyes, too, show from whence he drew; the 
eyelids are open, the pupil raised, and a little turned out. 
Holbein born here in 1489.""—Note from Journal, 
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Madonna and Child, and in the young St. 
John. Contrasted with the truth, and beau- 
ty, and innocence of the Virgin, there is the 
mature beauty and abandonment of the Mag- 
dalen. In the dead Christ, in the swooning 
of the Mother of the Saviour, and in the 
Marys, there is the utmost scope for the 
genius of the painter. We see there, also, 
the grave character of mature years in the 
Prophets and Evangelists, and the grandeur 
of expression in Moses. In short, we have 
the whole range of human character and ex- 
pression, from the divine loveliness and puri- 
ty of the Infant Saviour, of angels and saints, 
tothe strength, fierceness, and brutality of 
the executioners. There, also, we may see 
the effort made, the greatest of all, in imita- 
tion of the ancients, to infuse divinity into 
the human beauty of that countenance, which, 
though not without feeling, was superior to 
passion, and in which benevolence was to be 
represented unclouded by human infirmity. 
These were the subjects to call forth the ex- 
ertions of genius, while the rewards were the 
riches of the church, and the public exhibi- 
tion, in unison with the deep feelings of the 
people. Thus did religion at a later period 
tend to restore what it had almost destroyed 
on the overthrow of Pagan idolatry. For 
the new-born zeal of the first Christians 
sought to efface every monument of the an- 
tique religion, throwing down the statues, 
destroying the mosaics and pictures, effacing 
every memorial, and razing the ancient 
temples, or converting them into Christian 
churches. 

The Church of Rome has favored the arts 
in a remarkable manner. The ceremonial 
and decorations of the altar have been con- 
trived with great felicity. He is insensible 
to beauty who, being a painter, does not 
there catch ideas of light and shade and 
color. The Gothic or rich Roman architec- 
ture, the carved screen, the statues softened 
by a subdued light, form altogether a mag- 
nificent scene. The effects of light and color 
are not matters of accident. The painted 
glass of the high window represents to the 
superficial observer no more than the rich 
garments of the figures painted there. But 
the combination of colors evinces science ; 
the yellows and greens, in due proportion 
with the crimsons and blues throw beams of 





an autumnal tint among the shafts and pillars, 
and color the volumes of rising incense. 
The officials of the altar, the priests in rich 
vestments, borrowed from the Levites under 
the old law, are somewhat removed from the 
spectator and obscured by the smoke of the 
incense.* The young men flinging the silver 
censers, in themselves beautiful, and making 
the volumes of incense rise, give the effect of 
a tableau, defying imitation; for where can 
there be such a combination to the eye, join- 
ed to the emotions inspired by the pealing 
organ, the deep chant, and the response of 
the youthful choristers, whose voices seem to 
come from the vaulted roof? There is some- 
thing, too, in the belief that the chant of the 
psalms is the early Jewish measure. 

It was scarcely possible, during the strug- 
gles of the Reformation, to keep the middle 
course; and in rejecting the corrupt and su- 
perstitious parts of its ceremonial, to retain 
the better part of the Roman Church. En- 
thusiasm would have the recesses of each 
man’s breast to be the only sanctuary ; that, 
even while on earth, and burdened with the 
weakness, and subject to the influences, of an 
earth-born creature, he should attain that 
state of purity and holiness, when, as in the 
Apocalypse, there is “no temple.” Philoso- 
phy came to countenance the poverty and the 
meanness of our places of public worship. 
Climate, it was inferred, influenced the genius 
of a people and, therefore, their government 
and mode of worship. The offices of relig- 
ion in hot climates were said to require some 
sensible object before the eyes, and hence the 
veneration paid to statues and paintings, 
while in colder climes we were to substitute 
internal contemplation and the exercise of 
reason for passion. + 





* If the painter requires to know these vestments, he 
will find an account of them in Eustace’s *‘ Classical Tour 
through Italy,” vol. ii. Antiquity characterizes every- 
thing in the Roman Church; and to the English traveler 
this affords additional interest. The ceremonies are 
ancient; the language of the service is that which pre 
vailed at the period of the introduction of Christianity ; 
the vestments are Jewish—at all events very ancient and 
majestic. Like everything else in painting, the artist 
should know the origin and uses of the drapery, or his 
lines and folds will be unmeaning.—See Preface to Vasari. 

+ Some such thoughts must have come early into my 
mind, in trying my pencil on the ruins of an ancient 
abbey; and when, afterwards within the kirk, I looked 
to the rafters, as of a barn, and saw the swallow flying 
about during divine service. 
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We trust, 01 hope, that in the breasts of 
those who fill the family pew, in these north- 
ern churches, there may be more genuine 
devotion; but to appearance all is pale and 
cold: while to'the subject we are now con- 
sidering, at least, no aid is afforded. What 
a contrast is offered to the eye of the painter 
by the figures seen in the churches of the 
Roman Catholic countries of the south, as 
compared with those in our own! There are 
seen men in the remote aisles or chapels, cast 
down in prayer, and abandoned to their feel- 
ings with that unrestrained expression which 
belongs to the Italian from his infancy; and 
even the beggars who creep about the porches 
of the churches are like nothing we see near- 
er home. In them we recognize the figures 
familiar to us in the paintings of the great 
masters. In visiting the church of the An- 
nunziata in Genoa, I found a beggar lying in 
my way, the precise figure of the lame man 
in the cartoon of Raphael. He lay extended 
at full length upon the steps, crawling with 
the aid of a short crutch, on which he rested 
with both his hands. In Roman Catholic 
countries the church-door is open, and a 
heavy curtain excludes the light and heat; 
and there lie about those figures in rags, sin- 
gularly picturesque. 

In short, the priests in their rich habili- 
ments, studiously arranged for effect,— the 
costume gf the monks of the order of St. 
Francis and the Capuchins,—the men and 








women from the country, and the mendicants 
prostrate in the churches, and in circum- 
stances as to light and shade and color, no- 
where else to be seen,—have been, and are, 
the studies of the Italian painters. 

Again, in passing from the galleries of 
Rome to the country and villages around, 
we can not doubt where Raphael and Do- 
minichino found their studies and prettiest 
models. The holiday dress of the young 
women in the villages is the same with that 
which we see in their paintings; and as each 
village has something distinguishing and 
characteristic, and still picturesque in its 
costume, much is left for good taste to select 
and combine. 

When a man of genius, nurtured in his art 
at Rome, where everything conspires to make 
him value his occupations, returns home to 
comparative neglect, he is not to be envied. 
He wants sympathy and associates. David 
Allan, the Scottish Hogarth,* in a letter to 
Gavin Hamilton, whom he had left in Rome, 
laments the want of living models, and the 
defective sensibility of his countrymen. He 
says, we rarely see in this country a counte- 
nance like that of a Franciscan or an Italian 
beggar, so full of character, so useful to the 
study of history painting. But, he adds, we 
have nature, and with the assistance of an- 
cient models and casts of the Greek statues, 
much may be accomplished. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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“SOL” SMITH RUSSELL, OR SOME STUDIES IN FACIAL EXPRESSION. 
—_—o— 
**Look on this picture, and then on that.” 


N the broad domain of art one of the 

strongest testimonials which may be 
proffered in support of the science of Phys- 
iognomy is that found in the impersonations 
of the mimic. Were it not for the applica- 
tion of this or that representation made im- 
mediately by the spectator, the actor’s occu- 
pation would be gone, for it is in the relation 
subsisting between feature and disposition, 
attitude and character, that the universal in- 
terest of mankind in the stage, under one 
form or another, chiefly consists. The men 
and women who elicit the most popular ap- 
plause in theatrical performances are those 
possessing the most capacity for exhibiting 





different phases of character. In this depart- 
ment the names of Garrick, Kemble, Mac- 
ready, Rachel, Siddons, and Cushman have 
attained a lasting celebrity. 

Most theatrical performers, however, owe 
the facial expression which is suited to the 
part they would perform, to the use of paints 
and apparatus; but now and then there ap- 
pears one who is remarkable, not so much 
for elocutionary power and effective gesture 
as for mobility of feature, and the rapid trans- 





* See his beautiful edition of the ‘‘ Gentle Shepherd.”’ 
While a child, I remember him as a kind and somewhat 
facetious old gentleman, but chiefly because he gave 
me drawings to copy and called me “ Brother Brush.” 
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itions of countenance which he may exhibit 
are almost incredible. To be sure, Physi- 
ognomy rests its claims upon the close asso- 
ciation of feature to peculiarity of character, 
urging that in accordance with the tenden- 





Fie. 1. 


cies and mental developments, the different 
features of the face and the general outline 
and movements of body are formed. Though 
one may possess wonderful ability in the line 





Fie. 2. 


of mimicry, yet it must be admitted that he, 
too, possesses his peculiar characteristics ; and 








him whether or not he is acting at any time 
a real or a feigned part. 

Within the past few years several persons 
have appeared before the public to challenge 
their admiration or wonder by exhibitions of 
facial gymnastics. We have had occasion to 
speak of two or three of these in the Jour- 
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NAL. Probably the name of Burnett has not 
altogether faded from the memory of the 
reader. At this time we have to show up 
another candidate for eminence in this line, 
Mr. Russell, whose portrait, as he appears 
when himself, is given on the opposite page. 





Fre. 4. 


As is very evident in that, although by 
no means a close likeness, Mr. Russell is a 


it is known at once by all who associate with | young man of fine organization. His tem- 
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perament is of the delicate, active, suscep- 
tible sort, generally expressive of mobility, 
sprightliness, and inspiration. There is little 
of irritability about it, on account of the 
general harmony of his mental development. 
The moral region is well filled out, and the 
indications of ability in contrivance, especial- 
ly the higher or imaginative order of con- 
trivance, are striking. Temperamentally and 

organically, Mr. Russell is a great deal of the | 





PORTRAIT OF 


artist; the brief sketch of his career, given 
farther on, abundantly sustains this. 

If we turn now to the delineative portraits 
which we have grouped, it must be conceded 
that no one of them would be thought the 
same face. : 

No. 1 represents a poor, whining hypochon- 
driac, afflicted in his over-morbid imagina- 





“SOL” 





tion by a multitude of evils, annoyances, and 


impositions, insisting that all the world is 
leagued to tease and perplex him. He is a 
veritable thorn in the side of all those with 
whom he may be associated. This character 
is most admirably exhibited by Mr. Russell, 
and its effect upon a large audience can not 
be described. There are transitions of ex- 
pression associated with his verbal delinea- 
tion of the character which are irresistible to 
one of risible tendencies, 


SMITH RUSSELL. 


No. 2 is Our Sam, who has “jest come 
deown from Varmont to York, to see the 
sights.” His astonishment, as he looks upon 
this or that wonder, is well acted, and it can 
be well imagined how funny Russell is when 
struck by this or that, to him, great singular- 
ity, he breaks out with “I swow now,” or 
“Du tell!” 

No. 3 is intended to personate a gentleman 
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from the Emerald Isle, not immediately upon 
his arrival here, but after having remained in 
the country long enough to have become 
awakened to a sense of his importance in the 
political salvation of Ameriky. His new 
clothes polish him off somewhat, but the face 
sticks out. This character is accompanied 
with a brief but thoroughly characteristic 
speech, in the course of which the play of ex- 
pression and perfect Milesian gestures are too 
much for the stanchest gravity. The photo- 
graph by no means conveys a suitable idea 
of this inimitable portraiture. 

No. 4 is Russell as a “ strong-minded ” lady. 
This capital representation should commend 
him well to the advocates of universal suf- 
frage. He delivers a speech, here and there 
interspersed with apt hits and quotations 
from the literature of the so-called reform 
movement. The speech, when we heard it, 
commenced with the droll statement, that 
“Tt has been fully shown that man, as a suc- 
cess, is a perfect failure,” and proceeded 
in the same incongruous style for some 
minutes. These are but a few of the im- 
personations which Mr. Russell most suc- 
cessfully undertakes; and it is only on ac 
count of the impossibility of transferring 
to the printed page anything like a fair 
representation of them that we do not at 
this time give a larger number. The play 
of expression on which the spectators’ inter- 
est chiefly depends in the “shabby genteel,” 
the very respectable member of society who 
gets very much fuddled on moral grounds, 
i. e., to “set an-’xample of—hic—the-e im- 
m-orality of—in-temp—rance to the-e-e ris— 
hic—rising generation,” the schoolboy who 
speaks a “piece,” could not be pictured by 
any number of sketches. In these, sometimes 
the change from one general expression to 
another is so complete and bewildering, that 
one is led to doubt the performer’s identity, 
even though he stands in full view near at 
hand. 

The power Mr. Russell exercises over his 
countenance, and his ability to adapt it to 
the exhibition of delicate shades of feeling, 
are exhibited admirably at times, when from 
a dull and sodden or woe-begone expression 
he will gradually change it, until having pass- 
ed through a dozen or more distinct phases 
it becomes lighted up with joy and hope, and 





the heart of the sympathetic looker-on in- 
stantly takes on these shades of feeling, and 
experiences a genuine thrill of satisfaction 
at the close. 

An entertainment of this kind affords a 
valuable study for those interested in the 
subject of physiognomy; and although one 
may go to it for amusement, there is so much 
realism displayed that he can not fail to de- 
rive much practical and wholesome instruc- 
tion. 

[A friend has supplied the following brief sketch 
of the gentleman whose talent as a humorist has 
inspired the foregoing “ studies.’ ] 

Mr. “Sot” Smira RussstL was born in 
Brunswick, Mo., June 15,1848. Most of his 
youth was passed in St. Louis, to which city 
his parents removed shortly after his birth. 
His peculiar aptitude for the stage began to 
develop itself at a very early age, and attracted 
attention by his unusual power of imitation. 
His first appearance on the public stage was in 
1860, when he was but twelve years old, and his 
precocious talent was acknowledged by all who 
witnessed his performances. He atonce adopt- 
ed the profession, and during the five ensuing 
years traveled through the West and South- 
west with different companies, and also per- 
formed in most of the Southern and Western 
theaters. In 1865 he joined the Peak and 
Berger families, and remained with them for 
one year. Laying aside his penchant for com- 
edy, as theatrically defined, he assumed the 
role of character vocalist and humorist, which 
he has since so successfully maintained. He 
went from this company to that of William 
Peak, Sr., with which party he traveled for 
two years, becoming in the mean time an es- 
tablished favorite. Afterward he rejoined the 
Peak and Berger, with whom he continued an- 
other year, when the Bergers started a company 
of their own, in September, 1869. Mr. Russell 
joined them, and made a closer alliance with 
the family, by marrying Miss Louisa Berger on 
the 11th of the same month. His wife is a 
gifted lady and a superior performer upon the 
harp and violoncello, and one of the principal 
attractions of the remarkable family of which 
she is a member. That Mr. Russell is em- 
phatically a great original in his department of 
representation it would be the height of folly 
to gainsay. His facial powers are of the high- 
est order. He portrays a variety of characters 
that are each as distinct from the others as all 
are distinct from the humorist himself. In 
private life Mr. Russell is highly respected by 
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all who know him; he is a genial companion, 
and generous to a fault; his personations of 
character do not appeal to the vulgar taste, d la 
Bowery, cousequently his greatest success has 
been won before more cultivated audiences. 
The New Orleans Times of May 15, 1869, ex- 
presses in a few words the general opinion of 
the most critically appreciative amusement 
seekers: “ Mr. Sol Smith Russell is something 
more than a performer in caricature—he is an 





artist.” This is the whole thing in a nut-shell, 
but speaks volumes for Mr. Russell’s talents, 
both natural and acquired. Another quotation, 
from a prominent New York journal, must suf- 
fice: “The sensation of the evening was Sol 
Smith Russell; certainly there are few like unto 
him. His genius seems to be peculiarly his 
own. He is unlike all others—an isolated fig- 
ure amid the great comedy cluster that is set- 
ting the world a-laughing.” 


——_~ ~+~0e—__- 


YOUR LIPS—WHAT THEY MEAN. 


j S qeerrer did you ever look in the mirror 
and examine minutely the shape of 
your mouth? If not, you will find it a 
very interesting feature for study. There 
is such a difference in mouths. One is a 
small, round affair with little pouting lips, 
only just large enough to nurse; another 
seems to be cut half across the face and is 
large enough for two. One is straight; an- 
other is curved. One is coarse and repul- 
sive; another is handsome and attractive. 
There is “CHARACTER” exhibited in the 
mouth quite as much as in the nose or other 
features, if one only knows how to read and 
interpret its lines and configuration. Char- 
acter? Aye, compare the following outlines 


ai L 
Fie. 1. Fie. 2. 


and say if there be not a difference. Let us 
analyze them by the rules of physiognomy: 

No. 1 is the shape of a mirthful, hopeful, 
and happy disposition. It turns up at the 
outer corners, and is a smiling if not a laugh- 
ing mouth. This is found in persons who 
make the best of their troubles, trials, and 
misfortunes. If they lose a dollar, they are 
thankful it was no more; if a friend, they find 
consolation in the fact that they were loved 
by him or her. And when they are them- 
selves called to go hence, instead of repining 
or grieving at the inevitable, they accept the 
fiat of Providence and thank God that they 
have been permitted to live and enjoy life so 
long. 

No. 2 is the mouth of a sober, thoughtful, 
considerate, and circumspect person. He sel- 
dom goes to extremes or commits excesses or 
gets off the track. ‘“ Consistency” is his mot- 





to. He is neither High Church nor Low 
Church, but a Churchman. He is clean, in- 
telligent, temperate, and has a well-balanced 
mind and character. He is cheerful, but not 
hilarious; hopeful, but not extravagant; dig- 
nified, but not haughty; religious, but not 
a bigot. He endeavors to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with his 
God. 

No. 3 represents one who believes or affects 
to believe that 

** Whatever is, is wrong.” 

This is the melancholy type; and the bad 
spirit which he entertains, cultivates, and 
cherishes gives his mouth that woe-begone 


Fie. 4. 

look, indicating a faithless, hopeless, skepti- 
cal cast of mind which makes its owner not 
only look miserable, but feel miserable, and 
serves to chill or freeze the warm life out of 
wife, children, dog, cat, and all who come 
within magnetic reach of him. If a hus- 
band, he is a wife-killer. If this cast of 
mouth belongs to a wife, er husband will 
never marry another! though she may live to 
become a widow more than once. 

No. 4, Apollo's Bow, is artistic. It right- 
fully belongs to the poet, the sculptor, the 
painter, and the person of high quality. It 
may be—often is—aristocratic, and comes of 
high birth; and whether rich or poor it indi- 
cates real pride and an inward sense of real 
nobility. All lips, like all characters, are 
flexible and change rapidly, for better or for 
worse, according to circumstances within per- 
sonal control. Would you like to know 


Fie. 3. 
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WHAT SPOILS A MOUTH? 

A bad temper, a quarrelsome spirit, selfish- 
ness, slander, tattling, backbiting, and sensu- 
ality. If one tells lies, the mouth will suffer. 
If one be dishonest, hard-hearted, and unkind, 
it will tell on the mouth, and any good 
physiognomist will read it there. 

Other causes destroy the beauty of a mouth 
which would otherwise be counted comely. 
One is the use of tobacco. Here is a young 
man of eighteen or twenty years of age. He 
resembles his sainted mother. His features 
are much like hers,—eyes, nose, cheeks, chin, 
and mouth being regular and well formed. 
He begins to smoke. No marked change is 
immediately observable, but there follows a 
gradual letting down of the nerves and mus- 
cles of the mouth caused by the use of this 
powerfully laxative narcotic. But he sees no 
difference, and enjoying the so-called luxury, 
doubles the dose and smokes or chews till the 





lines and curves of his once beautiful mouth 
are wiped out, broken down, lost, and noth- 
ing but coarse, flabby skin and flesh remain. 
Going on from bad to worse—and that is al- 
ways the tendency in such cases—the next 
step to complete the ruin of the mouth is 
adding the use of bad whisky to bad 
tobacco. Now you come to the old codger, 
the vagabond, the outcast. Look at his 
mouth! If it be objected that we make too 
much of this one feature, the MourTH, we re- 
ply that whatever injures one part of the per- 
son injures every part ; and that coarse, flabby 
lips are found on coarse, flabby bodies, which 
manifest coarse, flabby minds. One part ac- 
cords with every other part. If, therefore, 
we would have handsome mouths with hand- 
some lips we must live proper lives, cherish 
& proper spirit, and live in all respects in ac- 
cordance with God’s laws. 
“ Handsome is that handsome does.” 
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True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of man.—Spurzheim, 








SOME PASSAGES FROM DYAK LIFE. 


——G-— 


HE most interesting of the tribes inhab- 

iting Borneo are the Land and Sea 
Dyaks. The latter division are a much fairer 
and superior people than the former; they 
are about three times as numerous as the 
Land Dyaks, and at the present time stand 
in that relation which we may suppose the 
old sea kings occupied in times gone by. 
They are essentially a nation of rovers, pi- 
rates, and practice head-taking in their war- 
fare. Their complexion is comparatively 
light, and may be compared to buff leather; 
and as it is much fairer in hue than that of 
the neighboring tribes, they are very proud 
of it. As a rule, the Dyaks are almost beard- 
less. If a man possesses a few hairs on the 
upper lip, he is exceedingly vain of his hir- 
sute appendage. 

The Sea Dyaks do not tattoo, which may 
be taken as evidence of their superior pro- 
gress toward civilization. They look upon 
it as a sign of cowardice. They have a good 
deal of invention with reference to orna- 





ments, of which they are, in common with 
other barbarians, very fond. They have a 
singular method of wearing ear-rings. Mak- 
ing an enormous hole in the lobe of the ear, 
they increase it gradually by inserting a 
series of plugs, and so drag it down as far as 
the shoulder by hanging leaden weights to 
it. And they also bore a series of holes quite 
around the edge of the ear, and fill them 
with varidus odd devices. A traveler de- 
scribes the costume of the son of a chief who 
wore only one large ring in each ear, but 
from this ring were suspended a pair of brass 
chains on which were hung various orna- 
ments. From one ear thus depended two 
boar’s tusks, one alligator’s tooth, part of a 
hornbill’s beak, three small brass rings, and 
two little bells. The Dyak, however, wears 
his ornaments only on ceremonious occasions, 
and at other times the holes are kept from 
closing by wooden plugs. The Dyaks seem 
to be as fully impressed as those who boast 
the best modern civilization with the notion 
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that nature should be improved by art, so 
they can not even allow their teeth to retain 
their natural shape and color. As self-ap- 
pointed dentists, the men generally file their 
teeth to sharp points, while some go farther, 
and scoop out the front face of each tooth, 
and thus having completely changed their 
shape, they dye them black. Our illustra- 


RN 


a 








hangs on his left side, which also has its 
tufts of human hair. His lower limbs are 
pretty well covered with brass rings. The 
peculiar jacket which he wears is made from 
the skin of the orang-outang, and on his head 
there is a sort of turban, ornamented with 
the feathers of the Argus pheasant. The 
figure on the right belongs properly to the 


DYAK WARRIOR AND DUSUM. 


tion represents two Dyak warriors, one in 
full costume and the other in ordinary attire. 
The une on the left carries in his right hand 
the chief weapon of those wild tribes called 
the sumpitan, while his other hand rests on 
a wooden shield, which is covered with tufts 
of human hair, an evidence of his prowess in 





Dusum tribes of Dyaks, who inhabit the 
northern coast of Borneo; they wear less 
clothing than any other of the tribes of the . 
island, their whole dress being the chawat, or 
breech-cloth, and large metal rings hung 
about the neck and hips. The hair is worn 
long, and bound merely with a piece of cot- 


head-taking. His parangihlang, or war-sword, | toneloth. This idea of binding the head was 
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perhaps derived from the Malay Mohamme- 
dans, who long ago settled in Borneo. Their 
weapons are as simple as their costume, be- 
ing nothing but a metal head bound to a 
bamboo shaft. The Dyaks in appearance are 
not sp powerfully built as the average Euro- 
pean, but they are wiry, symmetrical, active, 
and remarkably strong. On a long journey 


over the rough roads of their country their 
endurance is well shown, for when an En- 
glishman has given out from fatigue, his 
Dyak companion has taken the burden which 
the white man carried, and marched along 
with it without displaying any sense of hav- 
ing increased his own labor. Instances are 
related of European travelers, when they had 








THE BORNEAN SWING 





lain down from sheer inability to proceed 
farther, being taken up by their Dyak com- 
panions and carried briskly along. 

These people exhibit some degree of me- 
chanical ingenuity. They make the numer- 
ous swamps of Borneo passable with bridges 
which they call batangs. While this form of 
bridge would not be tolerated by white civy- 


ilization, for the Dyak purposes they are 
quite sufficient. Two bamboo poles, driven 
into the ground so that the upper extremities 
cross, are lashed together at the intersection. 
About thirty feet distant another pair of 
poles is driven into the ground and secured 
in a similar way, and then a long bamboo is 
laid upon them. In this manner a line of 
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bridging, stretching in some places for miles, 
is constructed, which appears more like a 
rope-dancer’s apparatus than anything else. 
So fond are the natives of these bridges that 
they throw them across gorges of great depth. 
Strange as it may appear, the Dyak has been 
known to take a heavy white man on his 
back and carry him a mile or more over these 
batangs. While our Blondins may erect their 
tight-ropes for the display of daring and bal- 
ancing skill, the Dyak erects his rod bridge 
for practical purposes, and displays coolness 
and daring for some positive advantage. 

The Dyak women dress somewhat like the 
men, but around the waist they wear a much 
longer garment, called a bedang. When their 
occupations require them to be much out of 
doors, they wear a jacket without sleeves, 
open in front; but as this jacket hides the 
glossy brown skin on which they pride them- 
selves, they generally dispense with it when 
indoors. In youth they are remarkable for 
their symmetrical and graceful forms, but they 
deteriorate early, being at thirty apparently 
oldand ugly. Theireyes are black and bright 
and the lashes singularly long. The nose is 
disposed to turn upward; but the face is 
pleasing in expression, although it would 
seem that the utmost is done to render them- 
selves ugly. Their teeth of course are filed 
and blackened, and being inveterate chewers 
of betel, the mouth becomes very much dis- 
figured. But the chief point in a Dyak wo- 
man’s beauty is her hair, which is black, very 
thick, and shining, and so long that it almost 
touches the ground when permitted to flow 
loosely. They do not differ much from their 
sisters of the highest civilization who possess 
abundant hair, in being exceedingly vain of 
this perquisite; and they have a habit when 
engaged in conversation of flinging their 
tresses from side to side by movements of the 
head. Unfortunately, however, a fever which 
is quite prevalent in Borneo has the effect of 
very much reducing the attractiveness of its 
victim by despoiling her of all or the greater 
part of her hair. The women are also ex- 
ceedingly fond of ornaments. They almost 
load themselves down with brass rings, brace- 
lets, necklaces, bands and bodices, of singular 
and often ridiculous shape. 

A singular game which the Dyaks are 
much addicted to, and which is illustrated in 





the accompanying engraving, is the swing. 
It has for them more the character of a relig- 
ious ceremony than an amusement. With 
three strong poles, some forty or fifty feet in 
length, they erect a strong derrick, and at 
the junction of the poles secure a long and 
stout ratan, the loose end of which is formed 
into a large loop. At some distance from the 
frame, but within reach of the ratan, a bam- 
boo stage is erected. When all is ready, one 
of the swingers mounts the stage, and draw- 
ing the ratan to him by means of a string, 
places his foot in the loop and swings off 
with as much force as he can exert. As he 
returns, another, who has already placed him- 
self upon the stage, leaps on the swing, and 
others successively or by twos spring on, if 
they can, until ten or a dozen are swinging 
together. As they swing they strike up a 
monotonous, dirge-like chant, which is un- 
derstood to be an invocation to their gods 
for an abundant harvest and good fishing. 

As warriors the Dyaks, especially those of 
the Sea division, are exceedingly brave, show- 
ing, when in pursuit of heads, the most terri- 
ble ingenuity. This head-hunting, which is 
analogous to that practice alluded to in our 
sketches of some of the Philippine islanders, 
and also the scalp-hunting propensities of our 
American aborigines, at one time became a 
mania, and spread over the whole island. In 
order to suppress it, if possible, Sir James 
Brook took matters in hand, The Sultan, 
Bruni, being in despair at the state of things, 
ceded the territory to him, and that bold and 
persistent Englishman succeeded finally in 
abolishing head-hunting as an acknowledged 
practice by his system of inflicting heavy 
fines on those who were detected in it. 

The Sea Dyaks fight chiefly in canoes. 
They have some idea of naval tactics, and 
can arrange their canoes in good order for 
the enemy. It is in their feuds and wars that 
they now take heads. 


406 


Tue Vatican.—The Papal palace at Rome 
is called the Vatican, from its situation on the 
Mons Vaticanus, at the extreme northwest part 
of the city. It adjoins the Basilica of St. Peter, 
ahd is a little less than half a mile from the 
Castle of St. Angelo, with which it communi- 
cates by a covered gallery built by Pope John 
XXIII. about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury. The palace, which now ranks as one of 
the most interesting and magnificent in the 
world, has grown up by degrees, and conse- 
quently exhibits a great want of harmony in 
its architectural proportions. Very little of the 
present edifice is older than the time of Nicho- 
las V. (1447.) This palace has been for ages 
the principal residence of the Pope, the seat 
of the great library, the museums, and collec- 





tions of ancient and modern art, which consti- 
tute for visitors one of the chief attractions of 
the city of Rome. During his long incum- 
bency the present Pope has done much toward 
restoring and completing many works in con- 
nection with the place, The building, with its 
gardens, covers a very large area. Murray’s 
“Hand-Book of Rome” contains a very inter- 
esting account of it. 


——+00—_—_ 


PHRENOLOGY OF THE EARTH. 


RINCIPLES are universal. If it be dem- 

onstrated that the brain of the individ- 
ual man is the organic form of the mind, and 
that each compartment thereof, each convolu- 
tion of its cerebral substance with its density, 
flaccidity, volume, and quantity, is the molded 
and expressive form and organ of a specific and 
distinctive mental character, it is so because 
it is a law of life in its least or individual form. 
And this principle being established, it must be 
true that the same law is written upon the 
whole as in each of its parts; ¢. ¢., that what is 
true of the individual man is also true of the col- 
lective man. And society is but a man in a 
larger form; indeed, all the inhabitants of the 
earth are but the aggregate or collective man ; 
—man in the fullest and most comprehensive 
manifestation of human life; and could all the 
ruling characteristies, peculiarities, and idio- 
syncrasies of this collective man, as he mani- 
fests them in Europe, Asia, America, Africa, 
and the isles of the ocean, be seen in one com- 
prehensive view, they would present no other 
than an embodiment of the structure and organ- 
ism of.the largest and most perfect human 
brain; for the genius and character of the in- 
habitants of the distinctive communities of 
man upon the earth mold and stamp them- 
selves upon all the outward characteristics of 
his life; so that every nation or people is but 
a typical image of the same qualities that are 
mapped on a smaller scale in the individual 
brain. Thus every nation is, as it were, gen- 
eric, and has a peculiar and distinct idiosyn- 
crasy. The ruling characteristic of one nation 
or people may be the religious ; of another, the 
moral, the conscientious, the benevolent or 
friendly ; while others may be conspicuous in 
the development of Combativeness or Destruc- 
tiveness by warfare; or by science, skill, and 
the construction of works of art; or for the lust 
of power, pride, ambition, and love of domin- 
ion. Some are distinguished for their gravity 





and dignity—others for their frivolity and light- 
heartedness. At the present day these charac- 
teristics may be more or less combined or com- 
mingled in the same region of country, because 
these nations have by immigrations and the 
results of conquests, captivity, intermarriages, 
etc., become more or Jess intermingled, and 
thus the lines of distinction may be less visible. 
But if we take original races, or as early as we 
can find their history, we may see in the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of the Mongolian, Malay, 
Ethiopian, Teutonic, Circassian, Sclavonic, 
Scandinavian, Celt, Anglo-Saxon, Gaul, and 
other races, the ruling or predominating traits 
of character as they are given in a phrenolog- 
ical chart; and by a more specific subdivision 
of this general arrangement, as they present 
themselves to us in the Jew, Assyrian, the no- 
madic Arab, the Mohammedan, the Egyptian, 
the Babylonian, the Hun, the Goth, the Pict, 
and all the multitudinous varieties of charac- 
ter which distinguish the Anthropos, or the 
collective man upon the earth, we may well be 
able to fill up every department of a phreno- 
logical head. And these people are as distinc- 
tive as is each particular organ; and they are 
the embodiments of their functions in the gen- 
eric man. 

Let us take a few of these by way of illus- 
tration, as we find them in their earliest his- 
tories. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of the Jewish 
nation was religious, not because they were real- 
ly or internally religious, but representatively 
so. They were eminently typical of the relig- 
ious character, and all their rituals were forms of 
worship of which Jehovah was the central ob- 
ject. On the map of the mental earth, there- 
fore, the Jews, Jerusalem, and Palestine, or 
the Holy Land, would occupy that region which 
in the individual head is termed Veneration. 
Many of the surrounding Gentile nations, 
though not in possession of a Divine revelation, 
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yet retained legends and traditions of a once 
pure faith which inculcated principles of sound 
morals, benevolence, and justice, and also of a 
knowledge of a life beyond the grave. The 
Essenes, Gnostics, Manicheans, and the Pla- 
tonic philosophers generally, inculcated those 
tenets and doctrines which occupy in this broad 
phrenological chart the province of the coronal 
faculties surrounding “ Veneration.” Then in 
close proximity to the above we have a very 
marked and distinctive people, representative 
of another important mental faculty: this is 
Assyria. The Assyrian is a man of war from 
his youth. On the slabs discovered in the ex- 
humations at Nineveh, he is constantly por- 
trayed as a warrior, and as either engaged in 
battles or in the triumph of conquest and vic- 
tory. 

The war chariots of Sennacherib, his armies 
of horsemen, his spears, his shields, his bows 
and arrows, are everywhere connected with the 
Assyrian character; even his written words are 
cuneiform, or made in the form of arrows. 
Outwardly, he is the type of physical Combat- 
iveness, and at the same time of mental combat ; 
for all those contests and conflicts were sym- 
bolic representations of and denoted those 
that were intellectual, i. e., mental prowess and 
polemic skill; thus the reasonings of Compari- 
son and Causality are in like manner represented 
and portrayed by this correspondent imagery. 
And the Egyptians are not less remarkable as 
another equally peculiar and distinctive people, 
though of a different character. Egypt for 
ages past has been recognized as the cradle of 
the sciences, or the depository of all human 
learning. In her libraries were stored all the 
lore of ancient days. In her colleges and tem- 
ples were taught the mystic secrets of “ the 
years before the Flood.” On her obelisks and 
in her pyramids were engraved in hieroglyphics 
and in symbols the records of her erudition 
and artistic skill. Egypt stands for and is a 
monument of human science, and its remains 
are the stamped impressions which constitute 
it a type of its original character. And the re- 
gion of its organic function may be found in 
the “ perceptive faculties,” which constitute the 
lower tier of the frontal brain. 

And the mythologies of Eastern and North- 
ern nations are but'so many pictured and ideal- 
istic or symbolic images of faith in a spiritual 
world, the organ of which faculty was denomi- 
inated Marvelousness by Gall and Spurzheim. 

So, also, we may see from researches into 
ancient Babylon, how correctly, as a type, it 
answers to the mystic Babylon—the lust of 





dominion and the pride of wealth. For Ac- 
quisitiveness, as another form of the selfish 
faculties, and the accumulation of riches by 
trade and commerce, perhaps Tyre stands forth 
more pre-eminently than any other place in the 
ancient world. 

The nomadic or wandering Arab is but a 
type of Locality in the collective man; while 
Inhabitiveness has been as distinctly portrayed 
in the Chinese character. And so we may find 
everywhere on the earth generic types of each 
particular human function and organ as certain- 
ly as we can on the individuals who compose 
the mass; for the whole world is but man 
(anthropos) in his largest or collective form, 
the Macrécosm ; while the individual man (aner) 
is the Microcosm, in which they are combined in 
their smallest forms. And it must be obvious 
to every attentive reader of the Bible, that the 
naming of these nations and people is not be- 
cause of the historical facts connected with 
them, but because of their mental characteris- 
tics; or because they are types of specific 
qualities of affection, or of thought, intelligence, 
ignorance, appctite, or passion, which are com- 
mon to every man in every age of the world. 

The specific application of this principle to 
the right meaning of Scripture will be found 
more particularly illustrated in a recent work 
entitled “ The Two Great Books of Nature and 
Revelation,” at the 386th and following pages, 
where allusion is made to the garden and rivers 
of Eden, the Jews and their land, Assyria, 
Egypt, and their relation to the East, West, 
North, and South, as well as their respective 
significations. GEORGE FIELD. 
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How THE Mr. Cents TUNNEL WAS FINISHED. 
—M. Genesi thus describes the meeting of the 
workmen in the Mt. Cenis tunnel, five thousand 
feet beneath the summit of the mountain, on 
the 9th of November: I was on my regular 
round of inspection as usual, when I fancied I 
heard through the rocks the noise of the ex- 
plosion of the mines on the Bardonnechia side. 
I sent a dispatch to discover if the hours agreed. 
They did, and then there could be no longer 
any doubt we were nearing the goal. Each 
following day the explosions were to be heard 
more and more distinctly. At the beginning 
of December we heard quite distinctly the 
blows of the perforators against the rocks. 
Then we vaguely heard the sound of voices. 
But were we going to meet at the same hole 
and in the same axis? For three days and 
three nights engineers, foremen, and heads of 
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gangs never left the tunnel. The engineers 
Borelly and Boni directed the works on the 
Bardonnechia side; M.-Copello on that of 
Fourneaux. We could not eat or sleep; every 
one was in a state of fever. At length, on the 
morning of the 26th December, the rock fell in 
near the roof. The breach was made and we 
could see each other and shake hand:. The 
same evening the hole was clear—the last ob- 
stacle—and the mountain was pierced; our 
work was done. What a rejoicing we had! 
In spite of the war, the cheers of all scientific 





Europe came to find us in the entrails of our 
mountain when the happy termination of our 
enterprise became known. The two axes met 
almost exactly; there was barely half a yard 
error. The level on our side was only about 
three-quarters of a yard too high. (The varia- 
tion of less than a yard in thirteen thousand.) 
But after thirteen years of continual work, who 
could even hope for so perfect a result? We 
placed at the point of junction an inscription 
on a marble tablet, commemorative of the 
happy event. 








epartment of {)ur Soci lations, 





Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





¥ 


ONLY A HEAD; OR, NOT A CENT IN THE WORLD. 
BY LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


T was only a head, a picture of ahead. I 
opened a magazine, and on the first page I 
saw this head and a description of the man 
who owned it. I know little of Phrenology, 
* but this was a phrenological description. I 
remember some of it—Cautiousness large, Self- 
Esteem large, Acquisitiveness large, Benevo- 
lence small, etc. It was a full description of a 
man who had loved and served himself; who 
had lived miserly, and miserly had died. The 
clear outline, the strange shape of the head I 
remember. I think I should notice a head like 
it anywhere. While reading the article I was 
interrupted, and some one walked off with the 
magazine, and “I can’t find it high nor low,” 
as my grandmother used to say; and this was 
the way I was interrupted, by the words 
“Rags! rags! rags!” under my window, as 
the ragman’s bell jingled on. 

“The ragman is here, ma’am,” said Bridget, 
coming in just then with the old brown rag-bag. 

I went with her to the door, and he weighed 
the rags. 

“ Just four pounds exactly, ma’am,” he said, 
and he handed me twelve big, dingy-looking 
coppers. Their wrinkled, rugged edges sug- 
gested the possibility of their-having been 
handed down from the ragman’s great-grand- 
father. 

“T take newspapers, ma’am,” he added, 
gathering up his rags. I sold him three bush- 
els of papers, for which he paid me three fifty- 
cent stamps. 





I laid the coppers on a table in my room, be- 
side a big, open dictionary. I moved a chair, 
hit the dictionary, and down went the pennies 
under the sofa, under the washstand, under the 
bureau, under the bedstead, and I scrambled 
after them. I thought, as I put them in my 
drawer, I wouldn’t burden my pocket-book 
with those clumsy, contemptible coppers. The 
man who counts and hoards them has a soul 
as small as the penny he worships. I never 
know exactly how many pennies I have. 

My grandmother used to say few persons 
will do anything for anybody unless they were 
sure of being paid for it in money or favors; 
but I have always believed if I should become 
destitute any day, I would find persons who 
would gladly relieve me. Just as I had put 
up the pennies, Mrs. Rambert called to solicit 
my help for the Fair. My two neighbors, she 
said, had each given ten dollars. I gave her 
five. It happened to be the only money in my 
pocket-book except the ragman’s three fifty- 
cent stamps and two ten-cent bills. But I 
knew somebody would come home that night 
who could probably put some more in the 
pocket-book. I felt quite amiable that morn- 
ing. Bridget and Margaret, my two efficient 
handmaidens, kept parlor and kitchen in com- 


fortable order. “I mean to keep them till they - 


die or get married,” I said to myself, as I seated 
myself by my writing-desk to answer some 
letters. 

I was suddenly interrupted. by a knock on 
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my door. It was Margaret, with her apron 
up to her eyes, and she burst out sobbing, 
“ Oh, Mrs. M——, my cousin isn’t expected—” 
Patrick was waiting for her at the door, and 
in a moment she was gone. Margaret “ had 
stood ” for Patrick’s only son the Sabbath pre- 
ceding, and I feared she would not soon re- 


turn. In an hour after, Bridget came to tell , 


me that her husband had arrived from the 
West, and she must go with him right away. 
John couldn’t lose a day. And she further 
told me not to wait for Margaret, for “ Marga- 
ret was to be married to-morrow week.” 
Bridget had told me that she was a widow, 
and Margaret that she would stay with me a 
year; and these husbands turning up gave me 
quite a surprise. So I am ieft helpless. A 
note came from N——, saying he’d not be 
home that night. I lay all night wide awake, 
alone in the house, thinking of every ghost 
story, every burglary, and all the spiritual ac- 
counts I had ever read or heard, raps, visions, 
apparitions, dreams, and all. I was glad 
enough to hear the voices of the milkmen un- 
der my window as the day dawned at last. 
About ten o’clock Mrs. Foote called. She 
told me that Mrs. Gray had left for Europe, 
and her cook, a wonderful cook, was staying 


up town in New York, at some Mrs. Riley’s, and . 


would only be there that day. I could proba- 
bly obtain her; and her cousin Susan, across 
the street, could tell me just where she was: 

I thought I would hunt up this famous 
cook. Susan told me she was at No. 221 Twen- 
ty-third Street; West Twenty-third Street, she 
thought, but she wasn’t sure. I took a car, 
crossed Fulton Ferry, went up to West Twen- 
ty-third Street, and explored that locality thor- 
oughly. Among the twenty occupants of the 
twenty apartments in the five stories of No. 221 
there was no Mrs. Riley. 

I found at the corner grocery store the 
whereabouts of Mrs. John, Mrs. Patrick, and 
Mrs. Michael Riley, visited their several resi- 
dences, but neither was the Riley I wanted. 

Possibly Susan might have mistaken the 
number, reading it backward. It might be 
No. 122. I explored No. 122 from basement to 
attic, and in the rear room of the top floor, 
with nine small children and one in her arms, 
I found the veritable Mrs. Michael Riley. The 
girl I sought had just left for Hoboken or Jer- 
sey City or Staten Island, Mrs. Riley couldn’t 
remember which. I descended the four nar- 
row, dark, rickety flights of stairs through 
groups of ragged, bright-eyed, dirty-faced chil- 
dren, of all ages and types, blonde and bru- 





nette. I thought, as I went down the last 
flight, if I should be found dead to-morrow, the 
coroner might justly bring in the verdict, “ Died 
of stairs.” My foot slipped on the last step, 
which was twice as high as it ought to be, and 
I fell back against the open door and bumped 
my forehead. A roguish urchin on the side- 
walk exclaimed, “Golly! didn’t she get Hail 
Columby ?” 

My quest was ended, my investigation over. 
I passed up the street and near a large confec- 
tionery. I thought I would buy some of those 
tempting sugar almonds in the window. The 
real soft sugar almond, dainty and delicious, 
has no sweet rival,—so thinks a friend of 
mine, and I like in the evening to lay these 
pet sweets of his between the open leaves of 
his magazine, one by one, as you give a sugar- 
plum to a spoiled child, and have him ask, 
with a boy’s eagerness, “ Got any more?” 

I bought four ounces of the exquisite- - 
looking, jeweled, and mustached clerk, bow- 
ing and smiling as if his graceful presence 
adorned his position among the sweets. He 
did up my almonds as daintily as if he were 
enwrapping some royal infant in cloth of 
gold. 

“The almonds are twenty cents.” I handed 
him one of my fifty-cent “stamps.” I-meant 
to spend two of the fifties in little dainties for 
my Halicarnassus. The man looked at the 
currency and said, “ This is a counterfeit bill.” 
I handed him the second, and the third; he 
said they were all counterfeit. “I know the 
man I got them of,” I blushed .and stammered 
out. “ Perhaps you could exchange them for 
good, then,” said the clerk, politely. 

Alas! I thought I might as well trace some 
comet in its flight as follow that ragman in 
his metropolitan wanderings through street 
and avenue, where he may be now dispensing 
his false fifties to other matrons as wise as I. 
I am all the more provoked because only last 
evening I bought a Brooklyn newspaper of a 
newsboy, and he took a two dollar-bill of mine 
to the grocery to get change, leaving me his 
pile of. papers, and I have never seen him 
since. 

I handed the man back the almonds, saying, 
“T have no more change.” I didn’t stop to'see 
whether he was as deliberate and graceful in 
undoing his almonds as he had been in doing 
them up. I had a ten-cent bill, I found, in my 
purse. 

I was provoked at myself, the ragman, and 
everybody; the best I could do was to go 
home. I took a stage without looking very 
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carefully at it. I was tired, and I was the only 
passenger. I knew the stage would stop at the 
ferry. I closed my eyes, and, being very 
weary, must have fallen asleep ; at last I open- 
ed them, thinking it was time for me to be at 
the ferry—but there was no ferry, no Park 
Row, no City Hall—no familiar landmarks 
ferryward. There was a big stone building 
with flowers all around it, looking very much 
like a reservoir, and I, precious fool that I was, 
had taken an uptown stage and arrived at the 
Croton Reservoir, by no means at that late 
hour and in the low state of my finances the 
goal of my ambition. I got out of the stage ; 
felt in my pocket; I had four cents left, with 
which to get to and across the ferry and up to 
my Brooklyn home. I had lived in New York 
a long time. Its churches and streets were 
dear and familiar. Were I an artist I could 
sketch from memory the spire of Grace Church, 
- the rows of windows in Trinity, and even the 
rows of clerks at Stewart’s. I like New York 
hand-organs, apple-women, flower-girls and 
all; but in New York without money, I 
might as well be in Guinea or Scandinavia. I 
walked, and walked, and walked to Twenty- 
third Street, hoping I could cross somewhere 
and find a cat to take me to Fulton Ferry. I 
would screw up my courage and ask the con- 
ductor to take me for four cents; once at the 
ferry, I might see some acquaintance from 
whom I could borrow a few cents to get me 
home. How I longed for those coppers, those 
contemptible coppers, lying in inglorious ease 
in my drawer! They could transport me in 
glorious independence across old Manhattan 
to that now hopelessly far-off ferry. My 
weary feet could no more accomplish that dis- 
tance than they could cross the world. Never 
since that day has even an old rusty copper 
seemed contemptible in my eyes. I thought I 
would walk on and ask the first pleasant- 
looking female I saw if there was a car near 
that would take me to Fulton Ferry; she 
would reply “ No—take astage;” and I would 
say, “ [have lost my money and haven’t change 
enough for a stage.” She would reply, “ Here, 
take six cents and welcome,” etc. This was a 
lame plan, but the best I could think of. I 
saw a large drug store on the corner. I have 
always found New York druggists polite and 
accommodating. They often help me to find 
among the labyrinths of names and streets in 
the directory the very Smith, Brown, or Jones 
I want. 
The druggist in this store was a tall, hand- 
some man, bland enough to do any favor one 





would think, as he asked me, “ What will you 
have, ma’am ?” 
“TI called to ask you,” I said, “if there’s a 
car near here I can take for Fulton Ferry?” 
“Take the Fifth Avenue stage, ma’am,” he 
replied, “ that will carry you directly there.” 
“T have lost my money,” I said, “ I haven't 


,enough to take a stage.” 


“Ah, indeed! ma’am,” said he; and that 
beautiful, bland, smiling expression went away 
suddenly from his face and retreated some- 
where into the back part of his head I sup- 
pose, as he turned dignifiedly around, leaving 
me standing alone, and walked to the other 
end of the store. I stood a moment, looking 
at the shining glasses in the windows filled 
with their beautiful colors, and I thought how 
like their tasteless, worthless radiance was the 
bright look that had beamed on me only a 
moment from their owner’s handsome face. 
Had I, discouraged by his indifference, gone 
hopelessly on my journey’s length, those 
clear, cold eyes of his might have read in 
some morning’s Times my unknown name 
among the “mysterious providences.” As 
I stood there, all at once I remembered the 
head in the magazine—how like it was to this 
druggist’s head—an exact counterpart of it, 
Cautiousness, Self-Esteem and all. Was it only 
a coincidence, or was there something in 
Phrenology after all? I remember reading in 
a magazine once, “ The time will come when 
we will know each other at sight; ” and I be- 
lieve the time may come when, to some prac- 
ticed eye, a head’s gifts and faults may be 
known at sight, as the student of nature comes 
at last to know at sight the type of insect, 
bird, and flower. 

I walked on and met two sober-looking, 
stately dames in black. “ Affliction has so- 
bered their faces, perhaps it has softened their 
hearts,” I thought, as I asked them the same 
question I had asked the druggist. They gave 
the same answer, and I repeated the brief story 
of my destitution. 

“ Ah, indeed!” they both replied, and pass- 
ed silently on. 

I walked three blocks more, met a beautiful 
blonde, radiant in velvet, valenciennes, and 
diamonds. Abundance, independence, conse- 
quence seemed to display themselves from the 
tip of the white ostrich in her hat to the trail 
of the blue moire skirt. I addressed her, re- 
ceiving the same answer and the same “ Ah, 
indeed!” still more coldly and haughtily 


given. 
Six more weary blocks I went, and I meta 
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tall, pale-looking gentleman, with spectacles, 
dressed in finest broadcloth. He had a bundle 
of tracts, I thought, in his hands. I addressed 
him as I had the others, receiving the same 
reply. I told him my need, and he said he 
made it an invariable rule never to give to 
strangers; the few pence he might bestow 


upon me I might spend in some intoxicating: 


draught. He was a solemn-looking individual 
with a cane. I thought he would like to de- 
liver me a lecture on temperance, of which I 
felt just then in no need—and his cane and 
spectacles passed on. I walked down to Nine- 
teenth Street. I met an honest-faced Irish 
girl, with faded worn hood, worn plaid shawl, 
and clean old calico dress, and a small bundle 
in her ungloved red hands. I asked her about 
the car, telling her of my loss. 

“Oh, ma’am! what a pity, ma’am, such a 
delicate lady as you should walk so far for the 
want of a few cents!” and her round face drew 
down with a sober sympathetic look. “I’ve 
just spent all my money for the makins of an 
apron,” she said; “but if you'll wait, Pll ask 
the store man to take the apron back—maybe 
he'll give me the money agin, and you can 
have it and welcome.” 

“No, no!” I said, as she turued to go back 
to the store with her little bundle. “ They'll 
never take anything back after it is cut; 
they'll say it isn’t honest.” 

“ Well, then, take the apron, ma’am—it cost 
me eighteen cents; and sure the stage man 
may take it for ten,” and she urged me to take 
the piece of brown and white checked calico. 
T shall never forget the color of the pattern. 

“No, no! I won’t take your apron. These 
drivers have to take money only; that’s the 
rule.” 

“ Well, ma’am, just wait here in the baker’s 
at the corner, and Ill go to my seister’s at the 
Central Park. She’ll_give me the change, and 
Til hurry back fast as I can; walking won’t 
hurt me, I'm used to it.” 

This, of course, I couldn’t let the kind 
creature do, but I blessed her honest heart. 
And if I ever reach the beautiful city, I may 
meet her face again in some golden street 
among the shining ones. The old calico will 
be gone, and no robe may be more beautiful 
than hers. 

I walked a few blocks more, and I saw a 
young lady with soft brown hair and mild blue 
eyes stopping at a grocer’s, pricing some 
oranges. I ask her the old question, “ Is there 
any car near here to take me to Fun 


Ferry?” 





“No; take a Fifth Avenue stage; walk with 
me to the corner, I will show you a stage.” 

“T can’t take a stage; I have lost some 
money ; I have only four cents left; six cents 
more would take me to the ferry, where I 
could probably find some one to lend me 
enough to get home.” 

“Oh, poor soul!” she said—as I put my 
hand in my pocket for my two two-cent pieces, 
and—I found them gone, too—slipped through 
a hole in my pocket. I didn’t know there was 
a hole there, but I think I had walked enough 
that day to wear a hole in the pocket. I ex- 
claimed, “My four cents are gone, too! I 
haven’t an accessible cent in the world!” I 
suppose my face looked to her amusingly dole- 
ful, considering the very dire calamity I was 
in. 

“Poor soul, how you must have worried!” 
she said again, bursting out laughing; and 1, 
in a kind of hysterical mood, to keep from 
crying, burst out laughing too. She added, 
“ Here, take this fifty cents, and this twenty-five 
also ; you have walked so long, you have had 
no lunch. There’s a restaurant on the corner; 
go and get some oysters, and then take the first 
blue stage you see going down,” she added, 
laughing again. 

“Tll take twenty cents,” I said, “and be 
much obliged to you, but no more.” My last 
hour’s experience had made me feel that 
twenty cents was a liberal bequest ; as for the 
munificent donation of fifty, I should stagger 
under the weight of such a great obligation. 

But she made me take the money, saying 
that if ever she should be in like trouble, she 
should be sorry if somebody couldn’t do as 
much for her. She looked not only willing 
but glad to do me the favor. She looked some- 
thing like the picture of Miss Burdett Coutts, 
and a phrenologist would say she had the 
“same large development of Benevolence 
towering up at the median line of her head.” 

Her name, I learned, was Miss Ward—Miss 
Ward, of Twentieth Street. The quakerlike 
simplicity of her dress, the soft brown hair, the 
sweet blue eye are a picture hung up in the 
studio of my soul forever, and every day I put 
fresh flowers of gratitude in a little vase in my 
heart under that Miss Ward’s picture. I shall 
see her again; the face to wear the hue celes- 
tial won’t change much—nor the voice nor 
manner change, for some angels walk this 
earth unseen ; but when I cross the last ferry, 
over the dark river, I shall hear her voice in 
the choir celestial singing, “ Not unto us, not 
unto us, but unto Him be all the glory,” and I 
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shall read her name in the book of life—in the 
directory of angels. : 

What a pity that druggist hadn’t some of 
Miss Ward’s frangipanni of soul, sweet and 
everlasting. 

As for me, I must confess that since that day 
I have prized money, a little money, more 
than ever, for who, with a world of millionaire 
memories behind, a golden sea of dreams be- 
fore him, or a mine of wealth in his soul, can 
live calmly or comfortably one short day 
without a cent in the world. 

I reached home at last. I had a long fit of 
illness ; it all seems like a dream now; they 
say I had brain fever. They gave me medicine 
to soothe and quiet me—but it gave me no 
calm sleep—only strange visions, in which 
gigantic druggists, lowering dames in black, 
and stately blondes passed on and shook their 
heads at me. 

When I came back to my old self at last, 
the first words I remember were Miss Ward’s 
plaintive and musical “Poor soul, how you 
must have worried!” 


What made the noble difference between 
the druggist, the ladies in black, the blonde, 
the tall gentleman in spectacles, and Miss 
Ward? It was not fortune or education—it 
was, though I kmow little of Phrenology—only 
a head. 

——_$_¢9¢—__—— 


LITTLE JOE. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Tue sweet light of the early day 
On noiseless wings had found it way 
To where Ruth Herbert, dying, lay, 
Through alleys dark and damp and drear, 
To where Death’s angel waited near. 

It kissed Ruth Herbert's faded cheek, 
It danced upon the lips so meek, 

It softly pressed each folded lid 

That from its gaze the brown eyes hid. 
It crept upon the brow so fair 

And nestled in the curling hair. 

Ruth Herbert smiled; just then a cloud 
Folded the sunlight in a shroud ; 

And soon a cloud as dark had place 

Of the sweet smile upon Ruth’s face. 
The pang that stings a mother’s heart, 
When from her birdlings called to part, 
Opened once more her glassy eye, 

And gave a look of agony 

To her young face, for the same bed 
That pillowed now her dying head, 

By yet a fairer one was pressed, 
Whose infant brow her hand caressed ; 
And while her own heart fainter grew, 
And earth receded from her view, 
With quick pulsations to and fro 

Beat the warm heart of little Joe— 





Her noble boy, for whom two years 
She had toiled on through doubts and fears, 
And but for him her only pride 
Had sooner in the struggle died. 
The mother-love so strong and deep, 
Whose tender care can never sleep, 
Whose wondrous power can almost stand 
A guard to ward off Death's cold hand— 
This love thrilled all Ruth Herbert's soul, 
And gained of every thought control. 
Life’s heaviest burdens she would take 
And bear them for her darling’s sake ; 
And Death, she wildly shrank to meet, 
That but for him had been most sweet. 
She raised to God her heart’s lone cry 
That He would let the “‘ cup pass by!” 
Yet nearer crept the icy chill 
That soon her poor tired heart would still; 
But in the strength of her despair, 
Since fate denied her dearest prayer, 
These words were breathed distinct and slow, 
“O God, take care of little Joe! 
Take care of little Joe!" His ear 
Had caught the words, and in the fear 
Of some impending danger near, 
He nestled close upon the breast 
Where he had found his wonted rest: 
No tender word, no fond caress 
His little troubled heart could bless. 
He sought in vain the mother’s arm 
To shield him from the coming harm. 
“ Take care of little Joe!” he cried ; 
And yet the sleeper at his side 
For once slept on, nor stirred, nor zmiled, 
Nor heard the pleadings of her child. 
But oh, where’er the feet may go, 
Our heart will yearn for little Joe. 

HOPE ARLINGTON. 


+06. 
EYES AND NO EYES. 


OU have all read the story in the school 
readers of the two boys who went 
over the same route, one with his eyes open, 
and the other with them shut. It is old, but 
worth repeating and worth remembering 
every day. So many things slip by us; so 
many things worth knowing go on right un- 
der our eyes without being noticed. 

I knew a man, I think I may havé told you 
of him before, a busy man, who had very lit 
tle time for reading or study, but whose 
mind was a perfect storehouse of information 
on almost every subject. 

“ How does it happen that you know so 
much more than the rest of us?” I asked 
him one day. 

“Oh,” said he, “I never had time to lay 
in a regular stock of learning, so I save all 
the bits that come in my way, and they count 
up a good deal in the course of the year.” 

That is just the thing—save all the bits. 
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“That boy,” said a gentleman, “ always 
seems to be on the lookout for something to 
see.” 

So he was; and while waiting in a news- 
paper office for a package, he learned how a 
mailing machine was operated. While he 
waited at the florist’s, he saw a man setting 
a great box of cuttings, and learned, by the 
use of eyes, what he never would have 
guessed, that slips rooted best in nearly pure 
sand. 

“ This is lapis lazuli,” said the jeweler to 
his customer ; “and this is chrysoprase.” 

And the wide-awake errand-boy turned 
around from the door to take a sharp look, 





so that in future be knew just how those two 
precious stones looked. In one day, he learn- 
ed of the barber what became of the hair- 
clippings; of the carpenter, how to drive a 
nail so as not to split the wood ; of the shoe- 
maker, how the different surfaces of fancy 
leathers are made; of a locust, that his mouth 
was of no use to him in singing; from a 
scrap of newspaper, where sponges are ob- 
tained ; and from an old Irishwoman, how to 
keep stove-pipes from rusting. Only bits 
and fragments of knowledge, but all of them 
worth saving, and all helping to increase 
the stock in trade of the boy who meant to 
be a man.— Exchange. 


 . 


THE BOY THAT HAD NO 


OST boys who “get into the newspa- 
pers” are very remarkable boys. 

“Joa” had nothing about his looks, or ac- 
tions, or color that attracted the particular at- 
tention of anybody. 

When he first breathed the vital air he was 
simply a boy-baby, with two hands, two feet, 
two eyes, two ears, one mouth, and one nose. 
He did not laugh and crow and sit upright as 
jyoung geniuses do in their young babyhood, 
but he slept and waked, and ate (baby-food, of 
course) and cried like any common baby. 

When he grew older there were no uncom- 
mon developments, except that he was fat and 
healthy and heavy. 

Nobody congratulated his mother on raising 
a future President, nor applauded the bright 
genius that sparkled in the baby’s eyes. The 
gossipers looked wonderingly at each other as 
the tender mother watched over her baby-boy, 
provided for his comforts, and pressed him to 
her warm bosom. 

He grew to boyhood, but he was only a com- 
mon boy. He learned his A B C with diffi- 
culty, and was slow in learning to read. His 
teacher thought he never would “ get through 
the multiplication table.” But he never forgot 
it. 

When the boys went a-fishing, Joa went 
too; but he was slow in getting his hook and 
line ready. The other boys were on and in 
and around the lake before his hook was fairly 
settled in the water. “Too slow to move,” the 
boys would say. “ He’ll sit there expecting the 
fish to come to him.” It was even so; he re- 
mained stationary and fixed; but when night 
came, somehow his basket was always full, 





REMARKABLE QUALITY. 


while many of the bright, talking geniuses 
went home with the sad intelligence that the 
“fish wouldn’t bite.” 

Joa’s home was full of life and noise and bus- 
tle of intelligent older children and bright 
younger ones. Joa found himself, and every- 
body else found him, solitary and alone, tak- 
ing very little notice of the stir around him. 

When he grew to be a man, the bustling 
drive-aheads laughed at his plodding; but by 
some means he seldom made a mistake, and 
though he did not seem to accomplish as much 
in a-week as many others did in a day, yet at 
the end of a year there was always something 
tangible in his results, while the work of those 
who scemed to utterly outstrip him at first end- 
ed in demolished air-castles. 

He has passed the meridian of life. Men 
eminent in the professions respect his judg- 
ment. Business men coming upon the stage 
of action long to learn the secret of his suc- 
cess. The bank leans upon him to carry it 
through the trying crisis, merchants and man- 
ufacturers lean upon him to save them from 
bankruptcy. Steady, constant, and hard study 
made him a scholar; persevering industry, ac- 
companied with economy, raised him to opu- 
lence; close observation and deliberate reflec- 
tion cultivated a sound judgment, and honesty 
and integrity secured for him the confidence of 
all who knew him. 

[This is a good description of a winter-apple 
organization—made up of a calm, strong, slow 
temperament, with large reflective organs and 
moderate perceptions, the whole combining to 
give a meditative moderation, but a broad, deep 
soundness of judgment. The brilliant child is 
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apt to be petted and to become superficial. 
The slow, plain-looking child is not flattered 
and spoiled, and he is obliged to fall back on 
solid attainments, and thus he is practically 
driven to substantial talents and enduring ac- 
quisitions. A fine dancer, a good singer, who 
is handsome and attractive, is apt to devote 
himself to appearances; while his opposite 
plods in the realm of solid duty and economy, 
and finally is found with money to let, and 
financial wisdom to guide public affairs. 
Harvest apples are luscious, but flashy, and 
soon gone. Their fragrance fills the or- 





chard for a few days, and they seem to look 
with scorn upon the yet hard and sour and 
odorless winter apple. When the winter reigns 
and the orchard is buried in snow, and the 
frosty air is screeching in triumph through the 
naked branches of the trees,*the house is filled 
with the rich aroma of scarlet or golden fruit, 
which is now luscious, mellow, and tempting. 
So some persons ripen early, are quick, showy, 
and never amount to much, while others are 
slow in coming to maturity, but are sound and 
enduring when brought to the solid work of 
life. ] 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 





“TAKING COLD.” 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


EDICAL literature is full of misnomers. 
Physicians talk of their patients “ tak- 
ing a fever ;” “ going through a fever ;” “ hay- 
ing a course of fever;” being “kept up dur- 
ing a fever;” a fever “running” twenty or 
forty days, etc., as though a fever was some- 
thing analogous to a ghost or a goblin, a spook 
orademon. And they tell us of their patients 
being “ attacked” with the rheumatism ; hay- 
ing a “touch” of the cholera; being “struck” 
with the palsy, etc. When a patient is worse 
at the crisis of an inflammatory or bilious 
fever, they say the typhoid has “ supervened ;” 
and when death succeeds inflammation in a 
part, they say mortification has “set in.” All 
of these terms and phrases are true to the ac- 
cepted theory of disease, and all indicate the 
prevailing error. They are based on the false 
assumption that diseases are entities, each hav- 
ing its special and distinctive form, qualities, 
laws, properties, and attributes—a real some- 
thing substantive, of the nature of a noun or 
pronoun, an enemy to life, and at war with 
the vis medicatriz nature. 

The ancient method of personifying actions, 
conditions, qualities, good, evil, truth, falsity, 
strength, knowledge, passions, etc., has, in 
modern times, strangely degenerated into a 
recognition and treatment of the things per- 
sonified as veritable realities, ponderable or 
imponderable, instead of glittering generalities 
or philosophical allegories as originally in- 
tended. This is why medical :cience is so im- 





perfect, and the healing art so uncertain. In- 
deed, this is the explanation of the fact, that, 
notwithstanding the accumulated lore of three 
thousand years, physicians were more suc- 
cessful in the management of ordinary diseases 
in the days of Hippocrates than they are at 
present. 

One of the subjects to which these remarks 
apply is that condition of “ disordered physiol- 
ogy” termed a “cold.” What isa “cold?” 
Everybody speaks of it as an acquisition, or 
imposition; a something that we have ob- 
tained, or that has taken up a “local habita- 
tion and a name” on or within us, or that, in 
some strange manner, has possessed or “ ob- 
sessed” us. When sick of a cold we have 4 
vague idea that something not of us is some- 
where within us or all through us, and some- 
how doing something that is destructive to the 
vital machinery. We say we have “taken 
cold.” We might as well say that cold has 
taken us. Neither is true. It would be much 
nearer the truth to say that we have taken 
heat. How awkwardly “I have caught a 
very bad heat” would sound! But only be- 
cause the expression is unfamiliar. It is not 
scientifically correct, but much nearer scien- 
tific truth than the every-day phrase, “I have 
got a severe cold.” 

We are all sufficiently familiar with the 
diagnosis of a cold—the symptoms and feelings 
which constitute its phenomenology: a sore 
nose; a disvosition to sneeze; a tenderness of 
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the eyes; a heaviness of the head; a neural- 
gic numbness of the scalp; a tickling in the 
throat; more or less inclination to cough; 
stiffness in some of the muscles; an all-over 
sense of weariness, and, in bad cases, running 
at the nose and violent cough, with more or 
less feverishness and chilliness promiscuously 
interblended. 

Now, whatis the rationale of these symptoms 
and the condition which induces them; or, as 
medical writers are accustomed to phrase it, 
“the pathology of the disease ?” 

The whole explanation is deducible from the 
fact that we have overheated ourselves after 
being preternaturally cooled ; or, in less tech- 
nical parlance, the transition from cold to heat 
has been too sudden, that is all. If we should 
be cooled down to any degree, even to the 
freezing-point, or anywhere between 32° and 
98° Fahrenheit, and kept in that condition, we 
should never have a “cold.” We could not 
possibly, under such circumstances, “get a 
cold,” nor would “a cold” get us. We could 
not “catch” it, nor would it catch us. We 
should Je cold, but, paradoxical as it may 
seem, we should not have “a cold.” We might 
die; we might freeze to death; we might 
cease to live, because of cold, but we should 
not have any disease whatever. A frog may 
be frozen as hard and stiff as a cake of ice, re- 
main so an indefinite time, then be thawed out 
again, and leap about as lively as ever, with- 
out the slightest symptom of having taken “a 
cold.” So we see that the rationale of “a 
cold” is not to be found in mere cooling, nor 
heating, nor in both, but in something very 
different—a statement that applies to all the 
maladies that flesh or bone is heir to, as well 
as to “a cold.” 

Cold, therefore, is not disease, but “a cold” 
is. Cold is only a diminution of heat, and 
heat is only a mode of motion. To become 
cold is merely to lose a certain amount of 
heat—molecular motion. It is with the living 
organism as with all other material substances, 
so far as the “ Correlation of Forces” is con- 
cerned. If the stove in your room is cold, it is 
because the particles of iron which compose it 
move very slowly. Increase their velocity a 
little by starting a fire in it, and the metallic 
atoms revolve more rapidly on their axes. The 
cold stove becomes warm. We say the latent 
heat has become sensible heat. Tyndall says 
“tremulous molecular motion.” Add fuel to the 
fire, and the “latent” heat becomes still more 
“sensible.” The ferruginous atoms move still 
faster. “Molecular motion” now, instead of 








being moderate or “tremulous,” is violent. 
Increase the fire still more, and the stove be- 
comes red-hot. Molecular motion is now very 
rapid, and the particles of the stove recede so 
far from each other that the stove becomes 
porous to certain gases. Then it is that, in 
the ordinary coal stove, carbonic oxide, a 
deadly poison, passes through the seemingly 
solid sides of the stove as water runs through 
a sieve. Then it is that, unless the room is 
unusually well ventilated, you are sure to be 
poisoned with irrespirable gases. And this is 
one of the many ways of “ taking cold.” 

But, having got the cold, what is it? It is, 
simply “capillary congestion;” that is, an 
over-distention of the blood-vessels of the part 
which is said to be the “seat” of it. “Cold 
in the head” means congestion of the Schnei- 
derian membrane which lines the nostrils to 
that degree that heat and pain result when the 
mucous membrane is properly said to be én- 
flamed. The difference, therefore, between a 
local “cold” and a local inflammation 
is only a difference of degree. It would be 
just as proper to term inflammation of the 
lungs (pneumonia) “cold in the chest,” as_ to 
apply the phrase “cold in the head” to in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the 
nose. In strict medical parlance, when the 
capillary vessels of any organ or part are dis- 
proportionately filled with blood (overloaded), 
the term congestion may be applied. If the 
part so affected is painful, the word irritation 
is employed. And if the part is painful and 
hot also, the term inflammation is_ used. 
These terms, therefore, mean simply different 
degrees and conditions of obstruction in the 
capillary blood-vessels. 

Now, “colds,” however caused, differ in the 
mgnifestations of their symptoms according to 
thg conditions of the various organs of the 
pafient at the time of “taking” it. One who 
i#very plethoric may be “struck” with apo- 
plexy or palsy; one whose blood is very foul 
may be “attacked” with typhoid fever; one 
whose joints are obstructed with earthy or 
saline particles may be “seized” with rheu- 
matism or gout; one whose bowels have long 
been constipated may have a “touch” of 
dysentery, or a “run” of diarrhea; and one 
whose liver has long been torpid may have a 
bilious “turn,” provided, in all cases, the ex- 
posirre to cold, and then to heat, be sufficiently 
extreme. But if the cause be slight, the effect 
will be correspondingly light, and only amount 
toa“ common cold,” which means a moderately 
sore nose and a slight degree of feverishness. 
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PREVENTION OF COLDS. 

On the theory above briefly indicated, the 
plan for avoiding “ taking cold,” and the best 
method of treating a “cold” when “taken,” 
are as obvious as simple. First of all, avoid 
sudden and extreme alternations of tempera- 
ture; and whenever or however exposed to 
severe cold, be very careful to warm the body 
very gradually. Never go very near a hot 
stove or steam coil because the sensation of 
warmth is agreeable. A cold part of the body 
can not be warmed too slowly for the good of 
the structures composing it. If a part be 
actually frozen, to thaw it very rapidly would 
endanger violent inflammation, followed, per- 
haps, by mortification. The safety of a frozen 
part is always secured by thawing it as slowly 
as possible. A part may be frozen and thawed 
twenty or a hundred times without appreciable 
injury, if properly managed, as I have repeat- 
edly demonstrated in the treatment of cancers 
and other morbid growths. 

Who ever heard of the explorers of the 
Arctic regions “taking cold?” Of all who 
accompanied Buchan, Franklin, Ross, Parry, 
and Kane, no one was ever sick of a “cold,” 
although living for months and years at a 
temperature many degrees below the freezing- 
point of mercury, and subsisting on a dietary 
that “good livers” in warm climates would 
regard as extremely abstemious. In 1820,a Mr. 
Black, of Sir John Franklin’s party, traveled 
alone eleven hundred miles with the thermom- 
eter 50° below Fahrenheit’s zero. He had only 
a blanket and a deerskin to sleep under, and 
was frequently without food for two or three 
days atatime. Yet he did not “take cold!” 

Chilblains are among the familiar examples 
of the evil consequences of warming the hands 
and feet too rapidly after having been exposed 
to extreme cold. 79 

The reason that the hands, feet, and facaire 
more liable to “ colds” and their sequel 
other parts of the body or the internal organs, 
is because they are more exposed to alter- 
nations of temperature, from being more nearly 
in contact with both frost and fire. 

Among the most efficient preventives of 
“colds” are equable clothing and pure air. 
Especially is it important to protect the feet. 
If any part of the system should be dispro- 
portionately clothed, it is the lower extremi- 
ties; but, unfortunately, the feet are in most 
cases the least dressed of any part of the body. 
This is more especially the case with women 
and children, the very ones who are most in- 
jured by such disparity. 





Any one may observe, on any cold ‘winter 
day, on any fashionable thoroughfare of any of 
our large cities (and the fault is nearly as appar- 
ent in villages and country places), women and 
young girls, some of them mere children, so 
heavily dressed about the hips and abdomen 
as to cause congestion and weakness in the 
internal viscera, while the feet and legs are so 
lightly covered that the blood must constantly 
recede from them toward the head, inducing 
chronic inflammation of the abdominal or 
pelvic organs, and “colds in the head.” The 
consumptive predisposition and diathesis are 
often wholly attributable to thin shoes and 
stockings. 

A majority of our churches, school-houses, 
hospitals, and halls are miserably ventilated, 
as are all of our theaters, and, in the cold sea- 
son, all of our railroad cars. Nothing more 
effectually prepares the system for “taking 
cold” than foul air. It is the rule with all the 
civilized nations of the earth (and the same is 
doubtless true of all barbarous and savage 
tribes), that “colds,” coughs, catarrh, bron- 
chial affections, and pulmonary consumption 
prevail in previsely the same ratio, other things 
being equal, that the people live indoors. The 
more they live in the open air the less are they 
affected with this class of ailments. Where 
one case of consumption, or even “a very bad 
cold,” can be found (in=proportion to num- 
bers) among wood-choppers and lumbermen 
who “shanty out” all winter, and sleep in 
“shebangs” through whose crevices the cold 
winds and colder snows have free play, a hun- 
dred occur among the sedentary occupants of 
well-warmed but ill-ventilated houses. 

In order to prevent “colds” it is never 
necessary to be uncomfortably clothed, nor to 
be kept in rooms of an unpleasant temperature. 
Indeed, the more agreeable to the feelings the 
temperature is the better, provided it is made 
so without vitiating the air we are obliged to 
breathe. Fire and clothing may always be 
used to the extent demanded by the most 
pleasant bodily feelings, provided there is an 
abundant supply of pure, fresh air. But many 
persons, in the arrangement of their rooms, 
and many builders in the construction of their 
houses, try to keep the apartment swarm by 
shutting the cold out. The principle is wrong. 
Whether the room be cold or warm, pure air 
must be respired in sufficient quantity to-aerate 
the blood, or the whole mass becomes foul, 
and all the secretions defective or depraved. 
Nothing renders persons more susceptible to 
“take cold,” be “attacked” with rheumatic 
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affections, be “seized” with typhoid pneu- 
monia or influenza, and to have “ seated” in- 
flammations and “running” fevers, than the 
foul blood resulting from bad air. A truly 
Hygienic method for warming and ventilating 
houses is still among the desiderata of social 
problems. 

Bathing, as a preventive, is all that has ever 
been claimed for it, provided it is employed 
hygienically. But in this matter many per- 
sons spoil a good thing by overdoing, as they 
do gymnastics, or as one might spoil a good 
dinner, or the good of a dinner, by eating too 
much of it. On the theory (perfectly true) that 
water is cleansing, and that cold water is tonic, 
some persons (and some doctors, too) have 
brought Hydropathy into disrepute, and them- 
selves to invalidism, by cold ablutions in 
colder rooms in the coldest weather. Here, 
as everywhere else in the Hygienic system, 
the golden rule is, Make yourself comfortable. A 
warm, tepid, or cool bath, once or twice a 
week, or even daily for some persons, may be 
advantageous, provided it is taken in a room 
which is comfortably warm, and when the 
stomach is empty. 

TREATMENT OF “ COLD.” 

The curing of a “cold,” or rather of the 
person who has it (I do not believe in curing 
diseases ; when treating the sick I endeavor 
to cure persons, not diseases), is always an easy 
matter, provided the patient will “cease to do 
evil” for a day ortwo. In sparsely populated 
places and very new countries, where apothe- 
cary shops are unknown and doctors not to be 
had at any price, “colds” are successfully 
medicated by means of foot-baths and warm 
herb teas. It matters little what particular 
herb is employed—sage, tansy, catnip, balm, 
elecampane, boneset, crawley, hemlock, may- 
weed, fennel, dill, asparagus, or parsley—so 
that it is not appreciably poisonous. The 
“virtue” seemed to be chiefly in the warm 
water taken into the stomach and applied to 
the feet. When the throat was sore, or a 
cough troublesome, a stocking (one that had 
been worn during the day and had thereby 
acquired some mysterious medicinal property 
was generally preferred) was worn around the 
neck during the night. This treatment was 
always efficacious; that is to say, all of the 
“colds” were sooner or later removed—none 
of the patients died. Whoever heard of an 
“ ignorant nurse” or an “old granny” killing 
a patient by curing a cold? Yet, under the 
scientific practice of regular physicians, such 
things happen every day in the year. 








But although these domestic simples were 
not very bad, the Hygienic or no-medicine 
treatment is better still—positively good. It 
not only lets the patients get well, as do the 
herbs aforesaid, but it assists them to recover, 
as the medicaments aforesaid do not. 

The best management of a case of ordinary 
“cold” is to abstain from all ingesta in the 
shape of food, drink, or medicine for twenty- 
four, thirty-six, or forty-eight hours, according 
to the severity or violence of the “attack.” 
Usually one day is sufficient. If there is much 
thirst it may be appeased with sips of water 
frequently taken; but the quantity swallowed 
should be very moderate, so as not to arrest the 
process of depuration, which is curing the 
patient by removing the cause of the “ cold.” 
Meanwhile the patient should keep quiet and 
in an equable and agreeable temperature, with 
abundance of fresh air to breathe. If he is 
chilly, stiff, rheumatic, or neuralgic, a warm 
bath or a vapor bath is useful. It should not 
be prolonged more than twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. There is not much to choose between 
warm and vapor baths to “break up” colds 
(which means, to cure the patient so soon that 
inflammation or fever will not “supervene”), 
but it is important that the patient be not ex- 
cessively heated with either process. By over- 
heating the surface the existing capillary en- 
gorgement is increased, the patient uselessly 
weakened, and the effects of the “cold” in 
various ways aggravated. 

If the patient is feverish (having passed the 
stage of-rigors or chills), nothing is better than 
the wet-sheet pack for an hour, provided it is 
judiciously managed. The sheet may be dip- 
ped in warm, tepid, cool, or cold water, as 
either may be most agreeable to the sensations 
of the patient. But when the wet sheet is 
impracticable, the next best thing is the tepid 
or moderately warm bath—90° to 95°—pro- 
longed for thirty to forty minutes. When 
there is much headache, or congestion of the 
lungs (indicated by laborious respiration), or a 
diffused feeling of soreness through the chest, 
the warm hip-bath and the hot foot-bath 
should be conjoined. 

For the irritating cough (“ barking”), that is 
so harassing to many patients, nothing is bet- 
ter than frequent small draughts of warm 
water ; and when the throat is inflamed, or the 
tonsils swollen so that deglutition is painful, a 
wet napkin covered with a dry cloth should 
be put .round the neck, and worn until re- 
lieved, re-wetting the cloth as often as it be- 
comes dry. It should be wet in cool water. 
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When the muscles of the neck are stiff and 
lame, or the intercostal muscles so tender that 
it is painful fully to inflate the lungs (a condi- 
tion often mistaken for pleurisy), fomentations 
should be applied until the symptoms are re- 
lieved. 

Among the remedial agencies not to be 
despised in the treatment of “colds” are res- 
piratory exercises. The patient should lie flat 
on the back, the head raised a little with a 
small pillow, and in this position practice 





deep and full inspirations and expirations, ex- 
panding the lungs as much as possible with- 
out pain or fatigue. Those who have never 
tried this “‘movement-cure ” process may per- 
haps be astonished at the facility with which 
it will relieve all the bad feelings and symp- 


toms. If adopted in the incipient stage of an 
“awful cold,” and vigorously employed for 
ten or fifteen minutes, once in an hour or two, 
it will prevent any dangerous degree of con- 
gestion of the lungs, and thereby obviate the 
supervention of bronchitis or pneumonitis. 


—_~0o—__——. 


RAZY RULERS. 


HE plea of insanity, in extenuation of 
criminal acts, has become so common of 
late, that society is startled. Rich bankers, 
who are quite sane on other subjects, are 
found “ going wild” on money-making. The 
case of young Ketchum is in point. One needs 
a “level” head who handles millions daily 
in times of exciting speculations, This young 
Quaker became so completely absorbed, we 
may say bewildered, that he committed an 
act which sent him to State’s prison. Before, 
at the time, and ever since, he has exhibited 
no unusual symptoms or aberration of mind 
on other subjects. Was he not warped? and 
did not the whole community pity more than 
they blamed? McFarland had become so 
morally obtuse, from one cause or another, 
that he committed an act not at all in keep- 
ing with his natural or former disposition. 
We are not apologizing or justifying, but ac- 
counting for these actions. 

Consider the asperity manifested by relig- 
ious zealots and partisans. Professed Chris- 
tians there are who hate and persecute each 
other with anything but a Christian spirit of 
tolerance. Are they not just a little warped? 
Are not High Church and Low Church extrem- 
ists off the track? Are not the differences 
between New School and Old School, Close 
Communion and Open Communion, carried to 
almost insane extremes? Do not Mormons, 
Spiritualists, Communists, and other bodies, 
exhibit signs of insanity? Are there not 
crazy phrenologists who ought to be placed 
in asylums? Yes, and politicians, too. Was 
not Napoleon I. insanely ambitious? and Na- 
poleon III. imbecile? How many neglected 
or deserted wives become heart-broken and 
insane? It is in the Old Country that one 





may meet with dozens of this class. Tricky 
husbands go to the Colonies or to America, 
leaving deserted but trusting wives and chil- 
dren to fill poor-houses, asylums, brothels, or 
prisons, and in the new countries the runa- 
ways form new attachments, and forget those 
who supposed themselves to be “the loved 
ones at home.” Dr. Beard compiles the 
following record of insane rulers, which is in 
point: 

“*Much of the tyranny and despotism of the 
world have been the result of cerebral disease, and 
if justice had been done, not a few of the rulers 
of history would have been confined in asylums 
for the insane. [There were no asylums then, in- 
sanity was not understood.] Caligula, the beastly 
Roman emperor, was certainly a lunatic. His ac- 
cession to the throne was greeted with joy by the 
Roman people, and he afterward became so popu- 
lar, by the generous and conciliatory acts of his 
reign, that, when he was attacked with sickness, 
sacrifices were offered in the temples for his recov- 
ery. His brain undoubtedly became diseased dur- 
ing his sickness [Why not call it by its right name, 
“dissipation ?’’], for from that time he became a 
changed man. The remaining four years of his 
reign were disgraced by some of the most unnat- 
ural and capricious tyranny recorded in history. 
[Caused by drunkenness.] He put to death a large 
number of his senators. Every ten days he deliy- 
ered human victims to be devoured by wild beasts, 
and jocosely termed this horrid act ‘clearing his 
account.’ He caused divine honors to be paid to 
himself, in a temple erected especially for that 
purpose, and under the superintendence of priests 
of his own appointment. [Poor fools, all.] He 
invited his favorite horse, Incitatus, to dine at the 
royal table, where he was fed on gilded oats and 
drank wine from jeweled goblets, and but for his 
premature death this animal would have been 
raised to the consulship. In a more enlightened 
and liberal age Caligula would have been deposed 
and sent to an insane retreat. The Romans en- 
dured his cruelty for four years, and then put him 
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to death by a well-planned and successful conspir- 
acy. The career of Nero was somewhat like that 
of Caligula. In youth, he was notably talented, 
kindly, and amiable, and for the first five years of 
his reign he ruled with clemency and justice. He 
was at that time so harassed by the attempts of 
his mother to wrest the scepter from his hands, 
that his brain probably became distorted, and he 
was metamorphosed intoatyrant. [For which his 
organization fitted him.]) He poisoned his own 
brother at a feast to which he had invited him. 
His mother, Agrippina, he murdered in her own 
bed. He relentlessly persecuted the Christians, on 
the plea that they had set fireto Rome. He caused 
to be executed Lucan the poet and Seneca the 
philosopher, and kicked his own wife to death. 
Nor. was his insanity manifested by acts of cruelty 
alone. He had a silly rage for music, and in his 
morbid ambition to be thought the greatest singer 
of the world, he appeared on the stage in the 
character of an operatic performer. [Another 
exhibit of the drunkard he was. ] 

“Domitian, Heliogabalus, and possibly also 
some of the tyrants of Rome, must have been of 
unsound mind. Domitian, like Caligula and Nero, 
began to reign with generosity, but under the 
pressures and worryings of government he devel- 
oped intoamonster. Heliogabalus made his horse 
consul, appointed a senate of women, forced the 
Romans to worship a black stone, and prepared 
golden swords and daggers, and cords of silk and 
gold, in order to put an end to his own life when- 
ever he saw fit. All these were the freaks of a 
madman. Alexander the Great behaved like a lu- 
natic in the latter days of his reign, and the sup- 
position is plausible, that if he had survived a few 
years longer he might have become a most im- 
placable and capricious tyrant [and imbecile]. 
From being very abstemious he gave himself up 
to debauchery. His lust for power became a dis- 
ease, and he strove for gigantic impossibilities. 
Robespierre and some of the other leaders in the 
French revolution were probably made more or 
less insane by the exciting events in which they 
took part. It is certain that Robespierre was nat- 
urally kind-hearted and considerate, for he begun 
life by endeavoring to procure the abolition of 
capital punishment. 

‘Louis XI. of France was insane both in his 
despotic cruelty and in his caprices. He shut 
up his nobles in cages or hung them on the trees 
of the forest. He lived in constant fear of death, 
kept in seclusion in his castle, was on intimate 
terms with his hangman, amused himself by watch- 
ing battles between rats and cats, drank the blood 
of young children, and tried various and abomi- 
nable compounds in order to lengthen his life. 
{Cautiousness and Destructiveness very large. ] 

“ Jeffreys, the notorious English judge, was a 
raving maniac ; and that he was allowed to preside 
at the circuits is a severer comment on the scien- 
tific ignorance than on the political cruelty of the 
age. |They did not then understand Phrenology. } 





‘* We are compelled to believe, also, that Queen 
Christina of Sweden, who murdered her paramour, 
was in a morbid mental condition when she com 
mitted the deed; and on the same theory I ac- 
count for the hideous and feminine cruelty of Cath- 
erine de Medici. 

“ Of the insanity of Frederic William of Prussia 
I have already spoken; but his unnatural and 
whimsical treatment of his son and family was 
only one of its symptoms. He was inconsistently 
avaricious, scrutinizing every household expense 
with absurd attention, and lavishing fortunes on 
his army of giants. He would run through the 
streets caning the loungers and workmen who fell 
in his way until they roared for mercy. 

‘* Theodore, the late king of Abyssinia, was clear- 
lya madman. All accounts agree in representing 
him as being first a just, considerate, as well as 
enterprising ruler; but under the excitement and 
anxiety of domestic afflictions and the rebellions 
that took place in his realm, he became changed 
to a monster, like the Roman emperors Nero, Ca- 
ligula, and Domitian. The latter acts of his reign 
gave every evidence of a disordered brain. 


“Fortunately, our own country has thus far 
been mostly free from the rule of partial lunatics. 
Whether the inconsistencies of President John- 
son’s administration are due to cerebral disease or 
to native obstinacy, prejudice, and ignorance, can 
not, at present, be well determined.’ 


[So much for so much. Is it not evident 
that high living, trouble, vexations, disap- 
pointments, neglect, and the excitements of 
speculation, gambling, etc., produce insanity ? 
Are not the great medical quacks of the day 
more or less non compos? and these dashy 
railway monopolists as well as the erratic as- 
pirants for high official positions? Are there 
not many Daniel Pratts, only a little less pro- 
nounced? The infirmity takes a religious 
turn in one, an affectional in another; it is 
aspirational or ambition in one, miserly in 
another; mechanical—perpetual motion—in 
another, and tends to theft, robbery, violence, 
or murder in another. There are as many 
phases of insanity among men as there are 
groups of phrenological faculties. Show us 
a perfectly circumspect and consistent man, 
and we will show you a perfectly sane man. 

A good parentage, or the inheritance of a 
sound and well-formed body and brain, with 
good living, right training and a proper edu- 
cation and development of the whole being— 
a right life, with not too much nor too little 
work in it; right social relations and a true 
religion evincing faith, hope, and charity, 
will give a man the best protection against 
that dreadful and constantly increasing in- 
firmity, INSANITY. ] 
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OUR OBJECTS. 


nh readers will naturally inquire, 

What are the specific objects of 
this JournaL? What does it propose 
to teach? A general answer is given in 
the Prosrrcrus. Former readers are 
familiar with our plans, purposes, and 
teachings. They accept our platform 
without fear of being misled by errone- 
ous theories or doubtful statements of 
fact. The following are among the 
topics deemed useful and important for 
all to understand : 

ORIGIN OF RACES. 

Where did we come from? Whither 
do we tend? In the study of Erunot- 
oay, or the Natural History of Man, we 
find illimitable fields for research and 
exploration. With each successive dec- 
ade we are enabled to report “ progress” 
in this department, although we may 
never attain toa full knowledge of the 
origin or the destiny of the race of man. 
Whatever discoveries may be made; 
whatever is newly developed on the sub- 
ject, will be recorded in these pages. 

THE HUMAN BODY. 

In the department of Puystotocy we 
seek to describe the different bodily or- 
gans, such as heart, lungs, stomach, ete., 
with their several functions, with a view 
to their proper use and healthy action in 
the generation of vitality or the principle 
of life. There is a reciprocal action of 
body and brain, and to have sound minds 








we must first have healthy bodies. We 
propose to show how. 
HEALTH AT HOME. 

Are we well? or are we ill? Do we 
enjoy life? or do we endure it? Good 
digestion, good circulation, good breath- 
ing powers, sound sleep — “ Nature’s 
sweet restorer—and other conditions, de- 
pend largely on ourselves,—on how we 
live. It shall be ours to point the way 
—through the JournaL —to correct 
physiological habits, so that each reader 
may live in accordance with the laws of 
his being, and with his own highest 
health and happiness. 


THE HUMAN BRAIN. 
What of it? Is it the organ of the 
mind? Do we think, feel, enjoy, or sut- 


fer through these nervous centers? Are 
different portions of the brain allotted 
to perform different functions of the 
mind? Is the forehead, back-head, side- 
head, and top-head one inseparable 
mass? or is it like other parts of the 
body, divided into separate organs? 
We see through the eye, hear through 
the ear, smell, taste, feel, ete., through 
special organs. Then why not separate 
organs or nerves for speech, color, music, 
imitation, devotion, construction, ete. ? 
Can these organs be cultivated, strength- 
ened, enlarged ? or if too large, can they 
be restrained or controlled? Yea, verily; 
and we are accountable for the right or 
wrong use of the same. Insanity, imbe- 
cility, and other mental infirmities come 
through diseased brains; while those 
who rise to eminence, and turn all 
there is of them to good account, have 
brains, bodies, and minds properly devel- 
oped and in harmonious action. This 
JOURNAL considers all questions relating 
to the subject. 
READING FACES. 

That “tHe Siens or CHARACTER” 
have their external marks and locations 
in the “human face divine,” that a Sys- 
TEM of PuysiocNomy based on Anat- 
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omy, Physiology, and Phrenology has 
been established beyond controversy, no 
one who has studied the subject can 
doubt. But though we do know what 
we claim to be true, there is much yet 
to be learned. This field is being ex- 
plored by earnest workers, and every ray 
of new light will be heartily welcomed 
by JournaL readers who would know 
how to read the motives of strangers at 
a glance. 
EDUCATION. 

Not only intellectual, but physical, 
social, and moral. We must call out— 
develop—the whole man if we would at- 
tain the best results. “Cultivate the 
physical exclusively, and you have an 
athlete or a savage ; the moral only, and 
you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the 
intellectual only, and you have a diseased 
oddity—it may be a monster. It is only 
by training all together—physical, the 
intellectual, social, and spiritual—that 
the complete man can be formed.” 


CHILDREN, 


Besides the best parental training at 
home, children require the best training 
and discipline of the schools; and here 
auch appliances should be found as shall 
quicken, strengthen, and call into action 
every nerve and every muscle of body 
and brain. So in our asylums, prisons, 
and reformatories, means—educational— 
should be adopted by which pauper, im- 
becile, or culprit shall be improved while 
in restraint, so that when set at liberty 
he may become self-controlling, self-reg- 
ulating, and self-supporting. These are 
some of the objects of the kind of edu- 
cation which we seek, through this Jour- 
NAL, to establish. 


OUR COUNTRY. 

All things looking to improved meth- 
ods in agriculture, manufacturing, com- 
merce; in education—secular and relig- 
ious; in art, and in the dissemination of 
general intelligence ; in migration and in 








emigration; in the settlement of our 
wild lands; in railways, canals, the open- 
ing of rivers and harbors; in cheap post- 
age, cheap transportation of freight; in 
opening up our mines of coal, iron, lead, 
copper, silver, and gold; in the improve- 
ment of our domestic animals; our fruits, 
grains, roots, and other productions; in 
short, we take a lively interest in all 
things going to develop any and all in- 
terests for the building up of a great na- 
tion of free, intelligent, honest, patriotic, 
American citizens. This Journat shall 
be the exponent of no particular sect, 
clique, or party, but of all who love God 
and their fellow-man, and who will make 
any personal sacrifice for the maintenance 
of good government and the building up 
of our American republic. 
SCIENCE OF THE SOUL. 

Our studies begin with the material 
part of man, and end in the spiritual. 
Ist. Anatomy, or the General Structure, 
being the basis. 2d. Physiology, or the 
Vital, life-generating organs. 3d. Phre- 
nology, or the Brain and Nervous sys- 
tem — taking in Physiognomy ; and so 
on up through the mental into the spirit- 
ual, culmmating in Psycno.oey, the 
Science of the Soul. Beyond this, mor- 
tal sensescan not reach, This brings us 
into close relations with the Creator; en 
rapport with Deity; face to face, as it 
were, with angels and with God. Our 
studies lead to this, and leave us here in 
the realms of the prophetic. We go 
through life, from earth to heaven,—if 
we go according to the Divine will— 
passing through the different stages, 
from the bud of childhood through the 
flower of youth into the ripe fruit of ma- 
turity, culminating in the spiritual. 
Thus we go from the cradle to the 
grave, thence to the abode of angels 
and ‘archangels, where the good shall 
dwell with God evermore. 

To all these subjects this JourNat is 
specially devoted. 
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POLITICAL RINGS. 





HE worst feature of the frauds prac- 
ticed on a people by infernal polit- 
ical fiends is the general demoralization 
their example effects on weak and unde- 
veloped minds throughout the whole 
country. It is well known that there is 
everywhere a class of persons so weak in 
morals that they only await an opportu- 
nity to show the cloven foot. If a fire 
occurs, or a railway train runs off the 
track, these human hyenas will be found 
on hand ready to steal, rob, and murder. 
When exposures of great public crimes 
occur, like those of the late Tammany 
political ring, this large class only regret 
that they were not in it, that they, too, 
might also have fattened on the plunder. 
The late civil war, which grew out of 
a great wickedness—“ the sum of all vil- 
lainies”"—lowered the tone of public 
morals very much, Life on the battle- 
field, in camps, prisons, and other un- 
comfortable places, led the weak to 
drinking, gambling, profanity, and to 
actions much worse, and at the close of 
the war there was let loose on the com- 
munity a horde of “hard cases.” These 
have been absorbed into society, and we 
are now reaping the fruits thereof. 

TrvE pDEMOocRACY is not for thieves, 
vagabonds, paupers, nor for the igno- 
rant. It is for intelligent and self-regu- 
lating citizens, each of whom is supposed 
to be “a law unto himself.” The low, 
ignorant, and the bad need the restraints 
of absolutism—a monarchy. Why is it 
that the French can not or will not sup- 
port a republican form of government ? 
It is said to be because her people are 
not yet capable of self-government. Hence 
they must be governed by police, backed 
up by the bayonet and the guillotine. 

We have now in America numbers of 
ignorant natives of all colors, and a large 
foreign population to be educated, fitted, 
and finally absorbed into the body pol- 





itic, and converted into self-regulating 
citizens, or else consigned to the asylum, 
poor-house, or prison. Such only as come 
under our laws, support the flag, and be- 
come citizens have any rights here. We 
would require every man—not imbecile, 
insane, criminal, or idiotie—to take part 
in the municipal, State, and national 
affairs, whether he be Shaker, Quaker, 
or Communist.” AdJ who enjoy the priv- 
ileges of our free institutions should be 
required not only to pay taxes, but to 
vote and to fight. Let men be MEN, and 
not erratics or Miss-Nancys. 

We want no more abnormal speci- 
mens of humanity, but only sound, 
healthy, lusty, honest, intelligent, patri- 
otic, godly citizens—a race commen- 
surate with our high privileges for high- 
est development. Why throw away our 
great, our grand inheritance? or suffer 
our liberty to pursue our vocations un- 
trameled, to educate our children in free- 
dom, and to worship God according to 
our own consciences, to be usurped or 
perverted by rogues or by a religious hie- 
rarchy,or by any imported ideas which are 
inimical to our institutions, and designed 
to thwart our most cherished objects? 
If “eternal vigilance be the price of lib- 
erty,” it behooves every citizen to watch, 
work, and “pray without ceasing” for 
the preservation of the God-given priv- 
ileges which have been vouchsafed to 
us, and which are threatened by corrupt 
politicians, designing and crafty para- 
sites, and by a host of miserable whisky- 
drinking devils in human form. Let the 
Rings be broken, and the remnants 
burned in a righteous public indignation. 
Americans, VIGILANCE is the watchword! 

——+0e—_—_ 

Cares P. Daty, LL.D.—Shortly after the 
biographical sketch of this gentleman was 
stereotyped for our December number, he was 
unanimously re-nominated by the different 
political parties as a candidate for re-election 
to the judicial office he has so long and honor- 
ably filled, and was as unanimously re-elected 
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by vote of the people for a further term of 
fourteen years, commencing on January Ist, 
1872, and ending with the year 1885. At the 
expiration of that time, should he live so long, 
he will have filled a continuous judicial term of 
forty-one years, as he has occupied that office 
since January, 1844, a remarkable length of 
time, the political affairs of New York consider- 
ed. 
—_+99—__—__ 


DRUNKEN LEGISLATORS. 





HE shame and disgrace of Govern- 

ment—State and national—are drunk- 
en legislators. It is notorious that sober, 
temperate men are the exception among 
our members of Congress, and also in 
many of our State Legislatures. And 
these are the men who make, break, 
and pervert our laws; who, filling places 
of trust, are easily corrupted, and so 
bring disgrace on our democratic re- 
publican institutions. Men who can not, 
will not, or do not control their own 
appetites and propensities are permitted 
to fill places of trust while they do not con- 
trol or regulate themselves! How pre- 
posterous! Is there cause for surprise at 
the predictions so often expressed, that 
we—our American institutions—are go- 
ing to the dogs? Can a drunken man 
be trusted to navigate the ship of state 
when he would ‘inevitably run on the 
rocks or reefs, and strand his ship, and 
sink all who were so unfortunate as to 
be with him? And yet we do elect and 
trust just such drunkards to be our cap- 
tains. Why? Are there not enough 
clean, honest, and intelligent men to serve 
us in these respects? Would we suffer 
our personal business interests to be thus 
jeopardized? Would we employ for 
clerks, salesmen, bookkeepers, or cashiers 
habitual or even occasional drunkards ? 
If we did, we should deserve the fate 
we courted or tempted. No. For our per. 
sonal confidential! servants, we should 
take care that they were altogether trust- 
worthy and self-controlling. We should 
require them to be above suspicion, and 





on the first drunken spree would throw 
them out of place, not to be trusted 
more, until the evidences of reform were 
unmistakable, 

Citizens have been criminally careless. 
They have not attended to the selection 
of the BEST MEN IN THE NATION for the 
most important and RESPONSIBLE OFFICES 
IN THE NATION, and hence our present 
disgraceful dilemma. But the ship of 
state has not yet foundered; she has en- 
countered fierce storms ; has been in im- 
minent peril; on her beam-ends; but 
by the temperance, intelligence, and 
good management of some of her offi- 
cers, and by the grace of God, she 
righted, and rode out the storms. Let 
us not again put to sea with unworthy 
seamen. We can have the best as 
cheaply as the worst, and in the end they 
prove much cheaper; for in the latter 
case there will be no plundering, steal- 
ing or robbing, and we shall not live in 
the constant fear of shipwreck. 

“Weed them out.” In all communi- 
ties, in all societies, among all bodies 
of men, there will be found moral delin- 
quents, intellectual imbeciles, and social 
lepers. They must be weeded out and 
cast aside, lest they choke or contaminate 
the true and the pure. Then look out 
for the future, to see that only good men 
be chosen to represent us, make laws 
for us, and attend to our public affairs. 
We want only trusty, temperate, capable, 
and judicious servants, and if we are 
wise we shall have them. Let no more 
drunkards, corruptionists, public thieves, 
libertines, or vagabonds disgrace us or 
our legislative bodies. 

—_—__+0+ ——_. 


THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. 


T is encouraging to believe in PRoGREss; 
discouraging to believe in retrogression. 
Young blood, ever hopeful, energetic, and en- 
terprising, believes in “THE ONWARD AND UP- 
WARD,” while the used-up, worn-out, dissipated, 
and dyspeptic look through jaundiced eyes, 
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and declare the world going backward and 
downward. So of those without Hope, and 
with excessive Cautiousness, which gives every 
thing a dubious aspect, and inclines them to 
timidity and despondency. If such a spirit is 
admitted into the pulpit, he pictures the tor- 
tures of hell, and dwells on dangers, rather than 
the beauties and the joys of heaven. We have 
but little patience with constitutional croakers, 
but great faith in the future, and in the good- 
ness of God. 

Here is a brief oration, from the Art Advocate, 
which expresses the true idea in regard to the 
world’s progress. 

“ Progress is the watchword of the universe. 
its impress is stamped alike upon things, both 
human and angelic. All creation must obey its 
mandates, or succumb to the inexorable law of 
decay. Nations must heed its warning voice, 
or be swept into the realms of oblivion. Indi- 
viduals must follow in its pathway, or sink be- 
neath the power of its opposing arm. 

“When the Omnipotent hand placed man in 
the garden of Eden, ‘Onward’ was written in- 
delibly upon his forehead. With that as his 
motto, he was to go forward to the conquest 
of the world, and time attests how well he has 
succeeded. To-day all nature bows in suppli- 
ance before him. The gods of earth, air, and 
water hear his voice, and rush to do its bid- 
ding. He speaks, and the ferocious beasts of 
the forest cower at his feet. He commands, 
and the forces of nature obey. He directs, and 
the rains and falling waters do more than half 
the work necessary for providing food and 
clothing for the human race; and, under his 
supervision, the howling winds of the ocean, 
the very emblems of destruction and terror, 
propel his ships through the waters of the 
‘briny deep.’ 

“ Most nobly has he obeyed Heaven’s fiat of 
progression. Look at the vast strides which 
he has made in the journey of civilization. 
Eighteen hundred years have passed away 
since a new era in the history of the world be- 
gan. Cities have been leveled to the ground, 
nations humbled to the dust, empires swept 
away, and continents despoiled by the hand of 
the ruthless invader; yet this lapse of ages, 
these changes, these mighty revolutions, and 
these terrible despoliations have only served 
to brighten the hemlet that dons the head of 
advancing civilization. 

“ Difficulties which were once thought to be 
obstacles impossible for it to overcome, now lie 
struggling at the feetofthevictor. Landmarks 
which were once thought to be limits beyond 





which it could not progress, are now being 
rapidly left in the distance. Its advancement, 
though stopped for a time by the blighting, des- 
olating deaths into which nations have been 
plunged, has never ceased. Though stifled for 
a time, by the hand of some despotic ruler, its 
flame has never been suffered to go out; but 
overthrowing the hand which sought to hold it 
down, it has again taken its place in the race, 
only to advance more rapidly because of its 
long confinement. 

“If vast pyramids of monumental marble 
were to be reared, civilization has reared them. 
If the mystic vail that hides from our view the 
secrets of the universe were to be torn asunder, 
civilization has torn it asunder. If the world 
were lying in ignorance and stupidity,and print- 
ing were to be invented, civilization has invent- 
edit. If the rapidity of traveling were to be in- 
creased, and railroads were to be constructed, 
civilization has constructed them. Whatever 
man, in this world of necessity, needed for his 
comfort or convenience, that civilization has 
supplied him with. See, adorning the bright 
pages of science, the three noble achievements 
of the nineteenth century. 

“ Astronomy is daily unfolding fresh marvels 
to the eye of its votary; the wonders of the 
starry firmament bid him behold the glories of 
other worlds than ours. Geology is opening to 
our view the mysteries long hidden by the 
vails of ignorance. Chemistry is bequeathing 
to the human race the rich legacies of science. 
Botany is directing our gaze to the mysterious 
labyrinth of the vegetable kingdom, and Phi- 
losophy pointing us to the road that leads to 
ease and comfort. In art, the colossal statues 
of ancient Greece and Rome are being sur- 
passed by the monuments that now adorn the 
last resting-place of many of earth’s noblest 
sons. 

“But turn from these fields, of literature 
science, and art, and behold the towering form 
of Christianity! Hand in hand with Civiliza- 
tion, she is advancing on to the conquest of the 
world. ‘Progress’ is stamped upon her ban- 
ners, and ‘Onward’ is her battle-cry. Pagan 
gods hear the tramp of her armed millions, 
and rouse themselves for the contest. Heath- 
enism catches sight of her time-worn banners, 
and shakes itself for the fray. But all in vain! 
They grapple with a foe that is invincible! 
Before the mighty power of her arms, pagan 
gods and heathenism must all be swept into the 
gulfs of oblivion, and civilization and religion 
triumph over the powers of darkness. 

“ Nations, too, have heard the voice of that 
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mighty sovereign, Progress, and obey. Four 
centuries ago, America was a howling wilder- 
ness. The red man trod the hills of New 
England with all the dignity and freedom of a 
monarch, and wild beasts had their haunts 
where temples now rear aloft their proud and 
stately steeples. In 1499 the first white man 
landed on thatcoast. Two hundred and seven- 
ty-six years afterward, the thirteen Ameri- 
can colonies proclaimed their independence. 
Eighty-nine years have passed away since that 
time, and now, instead of thirteen, thirty-four 
stars are engraven upon the national emblem. 
Westward the star of the empire is taking its 
way, and soon, from the icebergs that line the 
coast of British America, to the tropical region 
of Yucatan, the American flag will wave in 
triumph. 

“Such is the progress of the age. Nothing 
can remain stationary. Life is but one con- 
tinued chain of progressive links. Each age is 
in advance of its predecessor; and when the 
river of death shall be crossed, and the last 
victory won, the motto through the countless 
ages of eternity will still be ‘Onward.’ Let 
that motto be our motto. Let that watchword 
be our watchword. And when life’s drama 
with us shall have been closed, and these tene- 
ments of clay shall have been exchanged for 
the robes of immortality, then can we exclaim 
with the dying Christian, ‘Oh, death! where 
is thy sting? oh, grave! where is thy vic- 
tory?’” 

— <9 ——— 
OUR FALL CLASS, 1871. 


T the conclusion of our recent annual 
term, the following testimonial and 
resolutions were presented by the members. 
We print them, by request, as written, and beg 
to express our warmest thanks for the hearty 
words of approval and encouragement which 
are so cordially expressed. 


Whereas, we, the members of the Phrenologi- 
cal Class of 1871, have attended with ety pleas- 
ure and profit the thorough and complete course 
of instruction in Theoretical and Practical Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy, therefore 

RESOLVED, That we most heartily congratulate 
the proprietors—First, On the existence of the In- 
stitute; Second. On the able manner in which it is 
conducted; Third. On the ample facilities they en- 
joy for expounding and illustrating the subjects 
taught; Fourth. On their zeal and energy in keep- 
ing the true science of man before the public in the 
face of all opposition; Fifth. On the growing popu- 
larity of the Institute, and Sixth. On the incalcula- 
ble benefits that we, in common with those who 
have preceded us, have received from the course 
of instruction. 

RESOLVED, That we commend the Institute, 
with its able teachers and most ample facilities, 





to all lovers of the Science of Man, and to all who 
wish to qualify themselves for usefulness as prac- 
tical phrenologists. 

RESOLVED, That we recognize in Prof. 8. R. 
Wells an excellent physiognomist; in Prof. Nelson 
Sizer a most able, thorough, and comprehensive 
lecturer and examiner in Phrenology; in Dr. Nel- 
son B. Sizer an excellent physiologist, and an 
efficient demonstrator of the human brain, and 
- Prof. J. E. Frobisher an accomplished elocu- 
ionist. 


RESOLVER, That we tender to each and all of the 
teachers our most hearty and sincere thanks for 
the kind, able, and gentlemanly manner in which 
they have conducted all the exercises. 


RESOLVED, That while we go to_our respective 
fields of labor, we extend to the proprietors of the 
Institute our most cordial sympathies, and pledge 
them our co-operation in the great work in which 
they are laboring, and to which they have devoted 
their best energies—their lives. 

ArTHUR J. ALEXANDER, Bloomington, Ind. 

P. E. Batiovu, New York City. 

Eesert M. Cues ey, Bridgetown, N. 8. 

WituiaM T. HAtey, Gilroy, Cal. 

JAMES HENDERSON, New York. 

ALFRED JENNINGS, Massachusetts. 

SaMvuEL 8. McNavueuton, New York City. 

Porter D. Ricuey, Fairbury, Il. 

A. SAELTZER, New York City. 

P. Turner, Gardner, Grundy Co., Il. 

Cuaries 8. WiecutTMaN, Davisyille, R. I. 

New York, Nov. 30, 1871. 
—— +0¢—__- 


SOUTHERN INVENTORS. 


N the year 1859—one year preceding the 

war—we visited the Patent Office Depart- 
ment in Washington, and we were surprised 
to learn how few among the thousands of mod- 
els received yearly came from the South, and 
how many came from the North. We were 
told by the Commissioner that less than ten 
per cent. of the whole number of applica- 
tions came from the then slave States, and 
of this small number a considerable propor- 
tion were from Northern amen residing in the 
South. We put this question to the Com- 
missioner: “ Why is it that Southerners in- 
vent so little? Have they less ConsTRUCTIVE- 
nEss than Northerners?” To which he re- 
plied: “No; the one is quite as ingenious 
as the other; but the one is a planter, and 
the other a manufacturer. The rudest in- 
struments answer the purposes of his rude 
agriculture, while the manufacturer necds, 
and must have, the best mechanism. Again: 
there is an aristocracy in the South which 
looks on labor as a punishment rather than a 
pleasure, and only those work who must,” 
But that idea or prejudice passed away with 
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the “ peculiar institution,” and now a differ- 
ent state of things exists. 

The Patent Office records of the present 
year show a great increase of Southern in- 
ventions. Instead of the seven or eight per 
cent. of 1859, it has now thirty per cent. of 
the whole credited to the former slave States. 
Is not this encouraging? Southern gentle- 
men who had never supposed themselves 
capable of suggesting a mechanical device, 
“take to it” as kindly as a natural-born Con- 
necticut Yankee clock-maker. We hope to 
chronicle great things in this respect now 
that the best mechanism is to be used in the 
South. Aunt Ophelia’s characteristic expres- 
sion, “ Oh, how shiftless !” will soon become 
obsolete. Here is a paragraph to the point 
from the Artisan : 

“The Plantation, a Georgia agricultural 
journal, in speaking of the dearth of inven- 
tion hitherto shown in the Southern States, 
asserts that the ‘earth does not hold a more 
restless, active, energetic, thinking man than 
the middle-country Southerner,’ and that 
they will hereafter produce, ‘in rapid suc- 
cession, inventions of permanent utility to 
man.’ We are glad to hear this from an au- 
thority evidently familiar with the subject 
spoken of, and in the truths expressed there- 
by lies the germ of marvelous promise to the 
South. When the genius of her people shall 
be turned to the utilization of the minerals 
hidden, and as yet almost unsought for, be- 
neath her soil, the timber that grows un- 
touched in her forests, and the water-power 
that now wastes itself in picturesque tum- 
bling over the crags of her valleys, it will 
take but a little while to attain a thrift, far 
nobler in itself and more honored by the 
world, than was ever the luxuriant but idle 
prosperity of a score of years ago. 

“Tt is especially desirable that the work 
of devising new machinery to meet the pe- 
culiarities of Southern industries should be 
done by Southern men. The inventive skill 
of Northern mechanics can supply devices to 
fulfill any demand with the nature of which 
they are familiar. But the conditions under 
which machinery in the region referred to 
must be used are so different from those ob- 
taining in the Northern, Eastern, and West- 
ern sections of the country, that no experi- 
ence, however thorough, gained in these last 





would be of use in elaborating improvements 
for use in the other. We believe that there 
is room for hundreds of new inventions ap- 
plicable to agriculture, arts, and manufac- 
tures in the Southern States, and the sooner 
these are produced by the energy and talent 
of the people thereof, the better will it be.” 
—— +04 


UNDEVELOPED POWER. 


BY G. H. A. 


N every person with whom we gain an ac- 

quaintance, we notice unmistakable evi- 

dences of the possession of unused and _ there- 
fore dormant and undeveloped power. 

Many persons are called men or women of 
“putty,” when in truth they are not made of 
so soft a substance, but are only covered up 
with it. The power, talent, or ability to be 
something and to do something worthy of es- 
teem exists in many, but is kept down by cir- 
cumstances. Regarding ourselves, we know that 
we are not what we could have been under 
just the same circumstances in all that adds to 
personal ab:lity and capacity to do and to be. 
Others have confessed the same. It iscommon 
for weak people to say: “ If the circumstances 
of wealth, health, locality, and time had been 
differently arranged, we might have been so 
much more than we are now.” This is proba- 
bly all true. Those circumstances and condi- 
tions we are but little responsible for, but for 
this other circumstance of undeveloped power 
we are responsible. To-day we remember 
wherein in times past we did not follow con- 
science. To-day also we know wherein we 
suffer the consequences. We have no right to 
let our talents for right deeds and words re- 
main unused and untrained. Because I to- 
day am more weak, feeble, and unskilled than 
I would have been if all my talents had been 
steadily used, the society in which I move, the 
communities of which I now form, or hereafter 
may form, a part suffer in some degree. If I 
had more effectually trained myself, I could 
bave done more good. Thus much benefit to 
the world is lost, and he by whose sluggish- 
ness it is lost is responsible therefor. 

We see it, this unused power, everywhere. 
In the pulpit, we see it in hymns poorly read, 
prayers lazily uttered, sermons slecpily preach- 
ed, and exhortations weakly put forth. Inthe 
columns of the daily, weekly, and monthly 
press we see it sometimes stand out in all the 
prominence of wishy-washy leaders, milk-and- 
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water romances, abortionist advertisements, 
and slandering sensational paragraphs. 

On the rostrum struts this beggar, and in 
hackneyed phrase puts forth his claims to pub- 
lic notice. Undeveloped power crops out from 
every political office, presides on the bench, 
argues and pleads at the bar, pedagogues in 
the school-room, and grows with weeds and 


thistles and empty purses on the farm. The | 
world to-day needs a science which shall be | 
| developed from his human existence, and shall 
| learn just how to apply that power to the best 


able and willing to tell every man and every 
woman just what he or she can do, and do in a 
manner nearest perfection. We not only need 


the science, but we need its instructions; and 


| 


not only its instructions, but we need to follow 
faithfully every way which shall tend to de- 
velop men and women: for great words and 
grand deeds. 

We must bid a God-speed to Phrenology. 
By every means in our power let us strive to 
carry its truths to every home and every heart. 
It tends to teach men all the beautiful truths 
of love, duty, and faithful obedience. When 
each shall know just how much power can be 


advantage in the interests of the world’s ad- 


| vancement, then will we be very much nearer 


the millennium. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY NOT A FAILURE. 


“THE EDUCATED MAN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY” REVIEWED. 


DITOR or THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
naL—Dear Sir: I have read with inter- 
est the extract which you published in your 
November issue from the able address of Mr. 
Orville J. Bliss, upon the “ Educated Man in 
American Society.” Beneath his earnest sen- 
tences I feel a pulse that beats essentially in 
unison with my own, but I venture to protest 
against his attacks upon Political Economy. 
“Tt is,” he says, “a disastrous failure—it has 
proved itself futile.” Again, he says: “I deny 
to Political Economy a universal mission.” 
That poverty, monopolies, protective tariffs, 
strikes, wars, and social inequalities exist to- 
day in the face of Political Economy, which 
forbids them all, is certainly true. But not less 
is it true that in spite of Christianity sinners 
still roll iniquitous morsels under their tongues 
with no apparent loss of zest; in spite of the 
Ten Commandments men steal, lie, kill, and 
commit adultery. Religion, then, is “a disas- 
trous failure?” Hundreds of years ago Galen 
and Esculapius headed the crusade against 
disease, and thousands of successors have con- 
tinued the contest, and yet, to-day, fevers and 
colds, and tumors and contagion, decimate 
mankind. Medicine, then, is “a disastrous 
failure?” Mr. Bliss proclaims Education to 
be the grand agent for the amelioration of hu- 
manity. For centuries men have been poring 
over their books. Much study was a weari- 
ness to the flesh before the birth of the English 
tongue. Between the academies of Plato and 
Socrates and the public schools of America 








stands a forest of colleges, universities, gym- 
nasia, and school-houses, guarded by genera- 
tions of instructors; and yet to-day ignorance 
is rife. The ignorant not only swarm our 
streets, but popular rumor has it that the man 
who has wielded almost despotic power in thi- 
community, and the man who plays with rail- 
road corporations as children play with toys, 
can neither of them pen a grammatical sentence. 
Education, then, is “a disastrous failure?” 

In truth, while Religion, Medicine, and Edu- 
cation continue to battle with sin, disease, and 
death, I will never proclaim them disastrous 
failures; and I demand that so long as Polit- 
ical Economy denounces those violations of 
economic law which cause social disorders, it 
be recognized as a valiant ally of the social 
reformer, and not a “ disastrous failure.” 

Men to-day maintain the inequalities which 
curse England with paupers and palaces; they 
suffocate the industry of America with mono- 
polies; they antagonize employer and em- 
ployed, not because Political Economy has 
failed, but because they fail to practice its 
precepts. Political Economy, Mr. Bliss says, 
has had ample trial in Great Britain. Does he 
mean that all Englishmen, or a majority of 
them, or even a minute fraction of them, prac- 
tice its precepts? His own reference to the 
pernicious laws of entail, succession, and pri- 
mogeniture, each a direct violation of economic 
law, negatives any such assertion. The poor- 
laws of England, cumbrous devices to alleviate 
the results of economic sins, her partial and 
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unjust systems of taxation, her privileged 
classes, her scandalous Irish policy, still bid 
* defiance to the Economist. Has the quaint 
but admirable slogan of Adam Smith ever yet 
had ample trial in England? It was “ the es- 
tablishment of the greatest general cheapness 
(i. e., abundance) and the abolition of monopo- 
lies.” Bastiat, the most brilliant of all the 
Economists, taught that “all legitimate inter- 
ests are in harmony ;” that “the gain of each 
is the gain of all, and the gain of all the gain 
of each.” He said, “ Leave, then, laborers and 
capitalists to regard each other with the eye 
of envy and distrust.” When “ample trial” 
has been given to these benign precepts of the 
Economists, I have no fear that the result will 
be “ a disastrous failure.” 

Those who make such attacks as the above 
upon Political Economy misunderstand the 
character of its teachings. They revolt with 
just indignation against the doctrine that men 
are governed throughout by selfishness, and 
that no other motive is needed in social econo- 
my. But be it understood the science teaches 
no such heresy, although it is popularly be- 
lieved to do so. Even Ruskin, who should 
know better, reiterates the false accusation. 
With a flippancy akin to that which proposed 
the rebuilding of London, the destruction of 
New York, and, for I aught know, had some 
relation to the firing of Chicago, he says, in 
“Unto this Last,’ pages 1-4: “ Among the 
delusions which at different periods have pos- 
sessed themselves of the minds of large masses 
of the human race, the most curious—certainly 
the least creditable—is the modern ssi-disant 
science of Political Economy, based on the 
idea that an advantageous code of social action 
may be determined irrespectively of the influ- 
ence of social affection. * * * * * Ob- 
serve, I neither impugn nor doubt the conclu- 
sions of the science if its terms are accepted. 
I am simply uninterested in them, as I should 
be in those of a science of gymnastics which 
assumed that men had no skeletons. Assuming 
not that the human being had no skeleton, but 


that it is all skeleton, it founds an ossifiant the- : 


ory of progress on this negation of a soul,” etc. 

Let a sentence suffice to show the disingenu- 
ousness of these remarks. Man is neither all 
soul nor all skeleton; his motives are neither 
altogether sympathetic nor altogether econo- 
mic; the Church, the family, the market, each 
exhibit him impelled by different forces. In 
the first, his soul predominates ; in the last, his 
self-interest, or, to please Ruskin, his skeleton. 
Let the theologian, or whoever will, study the 





first two, the Political Economist chooses the 
last, but denies neither the existence nor the 
importance of the others. When physicians 
may be abused for not attending to the esthetic 
culture of their patients, you may attack the 
Economist for not investigating the sympathies, 
He admits their existence and their effects 
upon man; but human life is short, and man 
is not only the noblest study of mankind, but 
is also the most extensive, and can not be com- 
prehended in one science. 

In commerce, industry, finance, tax-paying, 
and the like, vast fields of human activity, 
where the sympathies are silent and self- 
interest predominates, the Economist finds 
his subject matter. His functions are two- 
fold. First, he must ascertain the laws which 
operate here, as elsewhere in social dyna 
mics, beneficent when undisturbed by hu- 
man folly. Secondly, he must show mankind 
wherein they violate these laws, and how they 
suffer thereby. These duties Economists have 
nobly fulfilled, as their writings show. They 
tell men seeking material welfare, under the 
impulse of self-interest, that their highest mate- 
rial welfare is to be attained only through self- 
interest enlightened. Trades-union outrages, 
commercial extortions, wars of conquest, op- 
pressive monopolies, are of constant occurrence 
under the stimulance of self-interest, but Polit- 
ical Economy rebukes them all as surely un- 
profitable in the end. It proclaims that en- 
lightened self-interest will find no gains in the 
losses of others. 

A supposed self-interest led the English Gov- 
ernment to establish the East India Company. 
The keen insight of Adam Smith saw that this 
monopoly was both solicited and granted in 
accordance with an unenlightened self-interest. 
Although it was the most brilliant phenomenon 
of his day, and was possessed of an extraor- 
dinary prestige, he attacked it fearlessly and 
relentlessly ; showed that it failed as a trader, 
and failed as a ruler, and he proved that its 
government was mischievous to its subjects, 
and its monopoly a wrong upon the English 
people. The result was—British self-interest, 
thereby enlightened, abolished the monopoly. 

I cite the pages of Adam Smith, of Mill, of 
Bastiat, of all leading writers, to show that 
Political Economy inspires men, not with a 
malevolent selfishness, but with an enlightened 
self-interest which contains all the elements of 
progress, and seeks its own elevation by paths 
parallel with the prosperity of others. 

Finally, these social reformers, whom God 
speed, need tu be told that what they know of 
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reform they have learned from Political Econ- 
omy. This science, which can not yet cele- 
brate its centennial, began that crusade against 
enforced inequalities which comprehends the 
schemes of all these reformers. It was the 
Economist who first peered into the frightful 
abyss which separates the palaces and the pau- 
pers of Great Britain, and it is he who will 
bridge it over. This is not the fanciful meta- 
phor it may seem ; the adoption of a free-trade 
policy in Great Britain in obedience to Econ- 
omic teachings has already, in a quarter of a 
century, reduced the rate of pauperism from 1 
in 18 to 1in 20. Two Economists, Locke and 
Bentham, demolished the theory of the usury 
laws, and the general abolition of the other in- 
struments of oppression is now only a question 
of the growth of intelligence. 

We may assert without fear of contradiction 
that every important social reform which has 
been achieved during the last century was 
first proposed by an Economist. The “ Wealth 
of Nations” is pronounced by Buckle to be the 
most important book ever written. He pays 
its author this further tribute: “ This solitary 
Scotchmen by the publication of one work 
contributed more to the happiness of man than 
has been effected by the united abilities of all 





the statesmen and legislators of whom history 
has preserved an account.” 

Further illustration of the part Economists 
take in these matters is afforded by the specta- 
cle of John Stuart Mill, England’s pre-eminent 
Economist, heading its most radical reforms. 
In America we have our own industrial ills, 
not bodily transferred, as Mr. Bliss intimates, 
with the immigrant from abroad, but resulting 
inevitably from our own Economic sins. As 
he most aptly says, our society fails to dis- 
tribute fairly its labors and rewards. In our 
social constitution the element of enforced ine- 
quality is as potent, though not as patent, as in 
the days of feudalism. We no longer hold our 
liberty and property subject to the will of 
feudal lords, but in their stead legislators trans- 
fer our property to others without our consent. 
To-day, it is not the sword, but the statute. 
Monopolies, subsidies, special legislation, land- 
grants, distress the state. All these Political 
Economy has long ago denounced. Whatever 
pa h the American reformer enters he finds the 
Economist his pioneer. He finds, too, a rem- 
edy prescribed: not monopoly against monop- 
oly, not special privilege against special privi- 
lege, not Education, good as that may be—it is 
Liberty. HENRY D. LLOYD. 


——.  +9e —— 


MARRIAGE AMONG BIRDS. 


LOVER of nature, Pastor Snell, of Ho- 

henstein, Nassau, Germany, has recently 
made some very interesting studies in regard 
to marriage among birds. According to him 
all birds, with few exceptions, live in true, life- 
long marriage, as can be easily observed among 
ravens, jays, doves, sparrows, etc. The lark- 
hawk belongs to the quite inseparable birds in 
spite of its general wildness. If we see in the 
autumn, when these rapid flyers go on their 
wanderings, one of them making his wonderful 
flights in the air, we shall, as a rule, soon dis- 
cover his mate. A great many birds flock to- 
gether in the autumn regularly in great or small 
bevies. But it has also been found that the 
single pairs remain together. There are birds 
of passage, however, of which the males and 
females unite in separate flocks, and thus divi- 
ded make their southward journey. This is, 
for instance, the case with the bullfinch. In 
spring, however, the same pair come together 
again. The male nightingale sings, on the first 
days of his arrival in spring, so lively day and 
night, without interruption, in order to call his 
mate to him, who arrives later, or, since she 








knows their home, to announce his presence. 
The sparrow-hawk meets his mate, in the 
spring, on the same tree where they took leave 
of each other the former year, after he has 
made many cross flights, and perhaps visited 
the palm-groves of Africa; and they prefer to 
inhabit the same thicket which they had for- 
merly occupied. 

A few birds live in polygamy. Among these 
are the moor-fowl, the domestic fowl, the duck, 
the goose, and a few others. The marriage 
most frequently takes place in spring, when 
they are a year old, and in it there is shown a 
very distinct choice, the reason of which is as 
little to be determined as among us, even though 
the usual motives of life do not prevail. Often 
fate alone determines; but when there are 
many suitors, the strongest has the right. 
Even when the majority is on the side of the 
females, which, however, is seldom the case, 
since with birds there are more males than fe- 
males, there arise many battles through jeal- 
ousy. In marriage, strifes do not occur, since 
the female always submits to the male. The 
choice of the nest, for example, always falls 
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upon the male; and Pastor Snell observed, in 
the case of sparrows and doves, that when the 
male, from stupidity and anxiety, had chosen 
an inappropriate place, the female immediately 
began to carry material thither, although it was 
nearly impossible todo so. Only with the lark- 
hawk happen many quarrels over the booty, 
which, however, never lead to violence. We 
must recognize among all birds living in a 
monogamic state the virtue of faithfulness in 
marriage. Nevertheless, there is a difference 
to be made between each gender. On the side 
of the female (says Pastor Snell) I have never, 
so long and carefully as I have observed birds, 
noticed any unfaithfulness ; and on the side of 
the males seldom, though it does sometimes 
happen. If we consider that the females are 


by nature more shy and timid, we shall find an | 


explanation of this difference. It is easy to 
discover the formal breaking up of the mar- 
riage. This happens sometimes, and is fre- 
quently decided on by the female. Among 
pigeons, such separations only take place when 
they have been bound together from the com- 
mencement, not from affection, but from con- 
straint. In such cases it was therefore from 
the commencement a mesalliance, and the sep- 
aration takes place because one of the couple 





again seeks its former mate, from which it had 
been separated by the caprice of its master. 
Among wild birds such divorces occur less 
frequently, because with them all constraint is 
done away with. In the breeding time the fe- 
males are devotedly supported by the males; 
among many species the latter sit as well as 
bring food. As soon as the young come forth, 
the male has his hands full, for among all birds 
whose young must be fed, he takes upon him- 
self the business of feeding and rearing them. 
Among the birds, however, whose young run 
away from them and eat alone, as, for instance, 
the partridge, the male has to lead them to the 
appropriate feeding-place, warn them of dan- 
ger, and protect them. With partridges the 
whole family remains through the winter to- 
gether, and only in the spring do the parents 
separate from their children. Whoever has 
observed how that a pair of birds are always 
together, always call to one another, share each 
joy and sorrow, and during the hard frost press 
close to one another in their sleep, in order to 
keep themselves warm, and all this at a time 
when the passionate instincts are asleep so 
deep in the breast of the bird, will admit that 
such a marriage is no ordinary union, but one 


grounded upon the most earnest and true 
friendship. iP. 7g 
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WILLIAM N. BYERS, THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN PRINTER. 


ERE we have a Rocky Mountain 
pioneer, not a wild native of those 
regions, but a civilized, cultivated, and 
refined Christian gentleman. The story 
of his interesting life—were it told even 
in simple, unvarnished English—would 
touch the heart of every reader. Mr. 
Byers stands about five feet eight, weighs 
not far from one hundred and fifty 
pounds, is of fair complexion, and in 
temperament the Mental predominates 
over the Vital and Motive. His brain is 
well developed, of symmetrical propor- 
tions, and the mind is active, intense, 
and definite. He is thoroughly alive 
“from top to toe,” and drives straight 
to the mark. He is strictly temperate, 
and is always in good working order. 
Besides a fine practical intellect—per- 
ceptives and reflectives alike well devel- 
oped—he has very large Benevolence, 





and hence is charitable. He has high 
moral sentiments, and is thoroughly 
honest and reliable. He is full of push 
and perseverance, being in all respects 
a thoroughly executive spirit. Grass 
will not grow under his feet. What he 
finds to do he does with his might. 

He is very affectionate, and is popular 
in the social circle. As a business man, 
he would be enterprising and careful. 
If he had been educated for the law, he 
would have excelled in that profession. 
He would shine in legislation or litera- 
ture, and grace any place of honor or of 
trust. Here is a sketch of this young 
Western editor, for whom we predict a 
useful and successful career. 

io 

Wuiu1am N. Byers was born in Madison 
County, Ohio, February 22, 1831. His early 
paternal ancestors were originally Scotch, 
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who subsequently settled in Ireland, and 
were represented in the siege of Londonderry 
in 1688-9. His maternal ancestors were of 
German stock, from Brandenburg. His later 
progenitors were early settlers in Pennsylva- 
nia, and afterward among the first to emi- 
grate to the valley of the Ohio. His father, 
being a farmer in moderate circumstances, 
William, at ten years of age, was first sent to 
the district school, where he attended about 
three months each winter for eight years. 
During the remainder of the year he had 


| 
| 


world, men, and things mainly to that source. 
In 1850—when William was about nineteen 
years of age—his father sold the farm in 
Ohio and removed West, finally locating near 
Muscatine, Iowa, and he availed himself of 
an opportunity to spend several months in 
traveling in the Northwestern States, and 
especially along the frontier in Iowa, then 
about half way across the State. 

In 1851 he was employed as chainman to 
accompany a party of Government surveyors 
to Western Iowa; but the second day in the 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM N. 


charge of certain farm work which kept him 
closely occupied, and rendered his winter's 
schooling irregular. Two “quarters” at a 
village academy completed his school educa- 
tion. As a school-boy he was proficient in 
spelling, but made no unusual progress in 
other studies. In the last term of his school 
le took up surveying, and learned it readily. 
From boyhood, however, he was a great read- 
er of newspapers and periodicals, and attrib- 
utes his education and knowledge of the 





BYERS. 


field he was given a compass and placed in 
charge of a party of men, and continued in 
that capacity until the completion of the 
contract in the spring of 1852. He was at 
Council Bluffs the same spring, during the 
great rush to the Pacific coast, and deter- 
mined himself to cross the Plains, which he 
accomplished successfully, reaching Oregon 
in the fall of the same year, after a journey of 
one hundred and forty-five days, during the 
whole of which he saw not one house and but 
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one person whom he had met before, and 
then only for an hour orsd. There was great 
mortality on the Plains that year, almost en- 
tire loss of stock, and great destitution. He 
reached his destination an utter stranger, with 
but twenty-five cents, and a terribly ragged 
suit of clothes. He first engaged to chop 
rail timber; then to saw logs; next he was 
put in charge of a saw-mill, and. then was 
employed in measuring and rafting lumber to 
vessels at the head of the tide water on the 
Columbia River. In a few weeks he was 
offered a situation on the Government Sur- 
veys, and again took charge of such work in 
Oregon and Washington for a year. The 
year completed, he goes to California, from 
thence to Central America, and via Havana 
and New York, home. 

But he did not think of remaining at home. 
The new “march of empire,” under the 
“Kansas Nebraska Bill,” in 1854, found in 
young Byers a warm co-operator, who pitched 
his tent at Omaha when there was but one 
log cabin on the site. Here he engaged in 
surveying for town, company, and private 
parties. Late in the fall he returned to East- 
ern Iowa and married a Miss Summer— 
granddaughter of Gov. Lucas, the first Terri- 
torial Governor of Iowa. Going back to 
Omaha, he was in the next week elected to 
the first Nebraska Legislative Assembly. In 
1855 he was appointed U. 8. Deputy Survey- 
or, and ran the first township lines in Ne- 
braska. In the next two years he surveyed 
nearly all those lines for 150 miles front on 
the Missouri River. Meantime he engaged 
in real estate operations, and made money 
rapidly. Besides his Government work, he 
was also county surveyor and member of the 
city council of Omaha. In the money crisis 
of 1857-8 he lost heavily, and his property, 
being almost entirely in real estate (mainly 
town lots), and unsalable, rapidly reached 
the “ ground floor” again. In the midst of 
these losses, in the summer of 1858, while 
performing an official duty and an act of 
humanity, he received a terrible gun-shot 
wound, the weapon being a Springfield mus- 
ket, double charged, first with goose-shot 
and then buck-shot. In a consultation of 
seven physicians, six pronounced the wound 
necessarily fatal; the seventh said there was 
one chance in a hundred for life. The result 





proved the one chance good—attributable 
mainly to an elastic vitality and determina- 
tion. 

As his recovery progressed, supposing in- 
capacity for active out-of-door work would 
last to the end of life, he began to cast about 
for something which he could do. At length, 
as result of a banter, he agreed to take a 
printing press to “ Pike’s Peak.” 

March 8th, 1859, he left Omaha with press 
and material, while still suffering and almost 
helpless from his wound. A snow-storm oc- 
curred every week on the road to the. Platte 
valley, then entirely uninhabited, except by 
half a dozen traders, who were stationed at 
the best points as far up as O’Fallon’s Bluffs. 
However, he pressed on, and in forty-two 
days reached Denver., Three days after, there 
was issued the first newspaper ever printed 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. There 
Mr. Byers has maintained his business ever 
since, and engaged more or less in farming, 
mining, and in railways and other enterprises 
of the country. Meantime, during the 
winter of 1858-9, he wrote and published 
“ Hand and Guide Book to New Mines,” but 
unfortunately lost his entire venture in this 
new line by the failure of the printing firm 
(in Chicago) which held the copyright. 

In 1860 he lost his dwelling-house and 
contents by fire. In 1864 he lost his printing 
office and farm improvements, aggregating 
nearly $30,000, by flood. Most of the time 
he has had one or more partners in the own- 
ership and publication of the Rocky Mountain 
News, but now owns and controls it entirely 
alone. 

Mr. Byers was appointed postmaster (the 
third) of Denver by Mr. Lincoln when he be- 
came President. He says that he did not ask 
for the position, and was surprised when no- 
tified by telegraph of the appointment. Af- 
ter about two years’ experience in this new 
capacity, he resigned the position on account 
of the pressing nature of his other business. 
A man of indomitable will and persevering 
energy, Mr. Byers can scarcely be said to have 
known an idle moment. By no means 4 
creature of circumstances, he has made op- 
portunities and carved a future for himself, 
despite misfortunes and calamities. He is 
one of the most industrious and upright men 
the Far West has to show. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION. 


BY WILLIAM FISHBOUGH. 


1. PEDESTRIAN ; 2. CANOE—HORSE; 3. WHEELS 
—SHIP—MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 


8 man is a social being, he can attain the 
full development of his individual man- 
hood only as he is helped to it by others. On 
this fact is founded the necessity of intercourse 
between man and his fellows; and in propor- 
tion as mankind become elevsted in the scale 
of progressive development, it is necessary that 
the means and forms of intercommunication 
should be multiplied and improved. In the 
primeval or savage state of humanity, travel 
between distant places, persons, and tribes was 
altogether pedestrian; and such products of 
the rude industry as were exchangeable were 
borne from place to place in burdens on the 
back. In the next stage of progress, advantage 
was taken of the observed difference between 
the specific gravity of wood and that of water, 
by which the former can float on the surface 
of the latter with an additional weight resting 
upon it. The floating log was formed into a 
canoe, and propelled by paddles across the 
lake and up and down the stream. In a more 
advanced development of this secondary or 
barbaric condition of society, the forces of ani- 
mate as well as inanimate nature began to be 
tamed, and the horse was superadded to the 
canoe as a bearer alike of man and his burdens. 
In the third stage, mechanical contrivances 
were brought into requisition as instruments 
of transportation. Perforated sections of tree- 
trunks, with rude axletrees and couplings, be- 
came carriages, to be drawn by the horse and 
the ox, while thin sheets of bark, or of such 
textile fabrics as art could then produce, were 
erected over the prow of the canoe, then grown 
to be a craft of respectable size, and the winds 
were made to press it through the water, as a 
vehicle of commerce between distant tribes 
and nations. By still further degrees of devel- 
opment, the canoe grows to the majestic ship. 
The position of the stars, and the magnetic 
compass subsequently discovered, point out the 
highways of the ocean leading to distant climes 
and portions of the earth, and finally to a new 
world. 
4. MAIL COACH. 

The fourth stage of development was charac- 
terized not so much by a change in the vehicles of 
human intercourse, as by an important addition 
to their uses and objects. Up to this time the 
more artistic means of communication were 





exclusively in the hands of kings and wealthy 
merchants, and used for purposes in which the 
masses of the people had no direct concern. 
We have now arrived at the era of public 
mails, whose object, under the regulations of 
law, is, at stated periods, to convey written 
messages between all persons distantly situated 
from each other who may mutually desire such 
intercourse; and ultimately to distribute, on 
equal terms to all, that most potent instrument 
of civilization and progress, the Newspaper. 
Certain postal facilities were organized and 
established in Germany a little before the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, thence subsequent- 
ly extending to France and England, and final- 
ly, in the year 1710, to the American Colonies. 
But the business of carrying letters, though 
under certain government regulations, was yet 
generally farmed out to interested individuals, 
and the operation of the system was but par- 
tial and local. To our own Government be- 
longs the credit of the first establishment of a 
Mail System impartial and universal in its 
aims, such a system being provided for in the 
Constitution of the United States. 
5. STEAM, 

By means of the Mail System, distant local- 
ities are brought into more intimate relation 
and sympathy. The thoughts, discoveries, 
inventions, desires, theories, purposes, and 
achievements of each are communicable to 
multitudes and to all sections, as light per- 
meating a’ previously opaque mass. Public 
mentality is thus awakened as from the slum- 
bers of a previous comparative night. Inquiry 
and discussion are stimulated, and new forms 
of aspiration, intelligence and discovery apprur, 
until the old lumbering stage-coach can no 
longer supply the demand for quick inter- 
change. In the impatience for a more expe- 
ditious and convenient method of communica- 
tion and travel, the powers of expanded vapor 
are evoked, and the steamboat begins to plow 
our water-courses; and finally the locomotive 
goes thundering through the valleys and over 
the plains at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 

“Behold the power of mind over matter!” 
exclaims the spectator, as he sees the long train 
sweeping by with the noise and commotion of 
the whirlwind. Forty cars loaded with an- 
thracite, borne along with the velocity of the 
swiftest steed, and all by a force ultimately 
traceable to a man’s brain—the brain which 
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planned and directed the construction of the 
locomotive. What is it, then, that mind can not 
do? and what other triumphs may not lie im- 
mediately before us ? 

The era of Steam and the Locomotive—the 
fifth step in our classification of the degrees of 
progressive development—is characterized by 
impulses in the public heart and mind unknown 
before. Our river-courses are being rendered 
available for easy and expeditious communica- 
tion four hundreds, and some of them for more 
thana thousand miles. A network of railways 
is gradually extending over the country ; distant 
regions are opened up to settlement and im- 
provement ; natural resources are developed ; 
wealth is increased; new cities are built; in- 
ternal commerce and trade receive an impulse 
and attain an activity never before possible. 
Days previously consumed in the transmission 
of intelligence between distant places are now 
reduced to so many hours. The world stood 
in awe at the sublimity of the achievement. 
New theories, impulses, plans, aspirations, and 
ideas were projected into notice and became 
themes of public discussion, until the whole 
intelligent mass of mankind stood quivering 
with thought. Quicker, quicker beat the pub- 
lic pulse, and at length—oh, how tardy seemed 
the locomotive in bringing intelligence of the 
acts of government, the movements of politics, 
the missives of commerce, the transactions of 
the stock market, and the messages of loved 
friends in sorrow or in joy! Oh, for some 
subtile agent that can bear thought through 
the atmosphere with the rapidity of the sun- 
beam! and in response to the general clamor, 
Morse tames the lightning, previously captured 
by Franklin, and presents it to the world as a 
postillion and messenger boy. 

6. ELECTRICITY. 

Washington first interrogates Baltimore, and 
is answered in thirty seconds. Baltimore asks 
Philadelphia, “How are you, my sister, this 
fine morning?” A few ticks of the clock, and 
Philadelphia’s response is received: “ Up, 
clothed in my usual drab, and sitting down to 
breakfast.” Philadelphia to New York flashes 
over the wires, “ How is it with thee, oh, Go- 
tham?” and a responsive flash bears Gotham’s 
reply, “ All right, save a few fires, a murder or 
two, a riot, and a few thousand fraudu- 
lent votes for the Tammany ticket at the 
election yesterday. Not much for Gotham.” 
New York to Boston says, “ How fares it with 
theé, my Yankee sister?” and in just two 
minutes and a half the little witching magnets 
have clicked out Boston's reply: “ Hub turns 





heavily to-day ; send cargo axle grease to stop 
its creaking.” Up go those mysterious rows 
of posts, surmounting wires, stretching hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles—to Cincinnati— 
Chicago—St. Louis—Charleston—Savannah— 
New Orleans—to every considerable town, 
village, and hamlet—finally over the great 
plains and the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
shores. Under the deep caverns of the ocean 
a highway is found for the flashing thoughts 
of a dozen nations in intimate colloquy—time 
and distance annihilated—the hours and min- 
utes of the longitudes melted into one indis- 
tinguishable Now: centers everywhere, cir- 
cumferences nowhere; and the world rejoices 
over the development and sublime achieve- 
ments of the sixth medium and method of in- 
tercommunication. 

Meanwhile, Fulton’s unsightly scow, which 
realized the dream of navigating our rivers by 
steam power, has grown to a majestic ocean 
palace, bridging the Atlanticin ten days. The 
locomotive goes thundering over the vast 
Western plain, toiling up the slopes of the 
Sierras, and mingles its last shriek with the 
roar of the Pacific waves. In its farther devel- 
opment, still in restless progress, the Magnetic 
Telegraph is becoming a finely interlaced net- 
work of metallic nerves, extending over the 
whole civilized world, through which com- 
merce, armies, and nations are moved, and the 
humblest individuals are daily supplied with 
the pabulum of thought and reflection brought 
in absolute freshness from every country and 
clime; and with the complete development of 
the system, the whole vast body of Humanity 
will have become one grand polycephalic 
MAN, with instant intercommunicability of 
emotions between all parts, whether of pain or 
of pleasure. 

7. IS THERE ANOTHER AND STILL HIGHER 
MEDIUM ? 

We have here, then, as we have shown, six 
general media and methods of intercommuni- 
cation, rising in progressive order, from gross 
to refined ; each succeeding one constituting a 
higher unfolding of the necessary material and 
mental circulatory system of the great Bopy of 
human society. Must the line of progress 
necessarily end here? May we not guess, at 
least, on @ priori grounds, that a seventh 
method is possible and even probable, in order 
to centralize and unify the whole system, and 
bring us in reach of the octave—the point of a 
new beginning? By electricity, the most sub- 
tile agent known in nature, we commune al- 
most instantly with friends who, in a materi! 
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sense, are far distant. Is it not conceivable 
that by means of a still higher agent—{suppose 
we call it “ psychodynamism,” or “ soul-power” 
—the proximate principle of life itself)—we 
may interrogate the regions of the unseen and 
supernal? The better, the purer, the more 
lofty, refined, and unselfish we become in our 
development, the more our hearts yearn for the 
knowledge of mysteries which no agent of the 
merely physical universe, however refined, can 
ever search out. We have seen our loved ones 
sinking before us in death. Untold millions of 
the brightest, the purest, and the loveliest have 
filled the circle of a brief sojourn on earth, and 
departed. Where, oh, where have they gone? 
Do they still live, or is the light of intellect 
and the glow of love extinguished in them for 
ever? We have interrogated the sepulcher, 
and its hollow recesses have reverberated only 
the echoes of our own voice. We have ques- 
tioned the pulpit, and been referred to a Book, 
with the solemn monition that we “ must not 
seek to be wise beyond what is written.” We 
have consulted that Book, and found its teach- 
ings precious indeed, even beyond all earthly 
values ; yet after reading it in the light of inter- 
pretations which the pulpit has authoritatively 
fixed upon it, the question still returns unan- 
swered to our yearning and almost bursting 
hearts, “‘ Where, oh, where are our loved and 
lost? Are they still near us? Do they think 
of us, love us, pray for us, aid us in our good 
endeavors? or has the grave obliterated all 
ties, and engulfed them in everlasting obliv- 
ion?” 

And these questions are not the offspring of 
a prurient and sinful curiosity. They come of 
themselves, welling up spontaneously from the 
deep fountains of the soul, and can not be stifled. 
In the progress of all things material, social, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual, and the hu- 
man intelligence which has sought out and 
now cognizes them, these questions have come 
to be in order as much as any other inquiries 
by which the path of progress has been opened. 
And by whomsoever, and in whatsoever man- 
ner, the agitation of these questions is opposed, 
it seems certain that they will continue to be 
pressed, and that, too, with increasing eager- 
ness and pertinacity, until they are fully and 
satisfactorily answered. 

Well, we have been told repeatedly, and by 


“thousands of professedly actual witnesses, that 


the super-electric and proximately vital agent 
here supposed is a demonstrated fact, and that 
by its means telegraphic communication is 
opened with another world. They tell us that 





through its channels messages are being con- 
stantly received from the souls that have gone 
before us into that unseen realm, and that the 
long-sought solution of the problem of their 
condition has thus been proximately obtained. 
As to the truthfulness or untruthfulness of 
these assertions it is not our purpose at present 
to enter into any discussion. We would ask 
our readers, however, to look upon the shelved 
and shrunken fogies still living who once pro- 
nounced against the possibility of the Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, and the Magnetic Telegraph, 
and be warned against taking such grounds on 
this question as may make them equally ridic- 
ulous in all future time. 

Truly, however, we have here a sublime and 
interesting thought! The magnetic telegraph 
conquers time and space. A psychic telegraph, 
if such there could be, would conquer death 
and the grave! What man who feels for hu- 
manity and desires the dispersion of clouds of 
darkness which have enshrouded the minds of 
millions of the noblest of our race, will not 
stretch forth his hands to heaven and fervently 
ejaculate, “God grant that it may be so!” 

But whether all this be fact or whether it be 
fiction, the spirit of universal telegraphy, so 
characteristic of this age, can not be fully car- 
ried out until there are wires of fraternal com- 
munication laid down between all the sectarian 
isles in this great sea of mundane humanity— 
from the Catholic to the Calvinist; from the 
Lutheran to the Universalist ; from the Episco- 
palian to the Unitarian; from the Christian to 
the honest Jew, Mohammedan, Buddhist, Brah- 
manist, Taonist; and when the thousand affili- 
ated branches of this tissue of conductors shall 
have been brought to converge in one common 
trunk, let that be lifted on high and pointed to 
heaven to send up the common dispatch 
and petition, “OUR FatHer—tTuy KINGDOM 
COME.” 

FaminiaR Conversation. — Arthur Helps, 
the pleasant English writer, whose books owe 
their distinctively bright quality to the fact 
that he makes his characters converse (and 
quite naturally too), says: 

“An exquisite thing is good conversation. 
It winds round and round the subject. It has 
such charming pauses and interruptions; it is 
not merely like real life; it is real life. I think, 
too, it is not only very beautiful but very use- 
ful. I believe that if a man were to look back 
upon some of the most important resolves that 
he has taken in the course of his life, he would 
find that they have been greatly influenced by 
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what he has heard in a chance way in good 
conversation. I often pity the lower animals 
for their want of talk. Tobe sure, there is the 
luwing of kine; there are the songs of birds, 
which Malverton, who hates their noise, always 
calls twittering; there is the grand roar of wild 
beasts in deep forests, and there are the queer 
whistlings, shriekings, hootings, and other un- 
accountable noises of the lower animals, which 
for my part I like to hear, because I am sure 
they convey some meaning, and are well un- 
derstood by kindred creatures. I dare say that 
love, hatred, joyousness, and terror are well 
enough expressed by those sounds. But where 





are the quips, the cranks, the bright jests, the 
pompous periods, the sly rejoinders, the hard 
conclusions of inexorable logic which belong to 
good human talk? * * * * All other forms of 
conversation are, comparatively speaking, elab- 
orate works of art. When I read or listen 
to speeches, sermons, essays, novels, epics, son- 
nets—especially sonnets—I seem to be walking 
in the trim gardens of our ancestors ; but when 
I listen to good talk, it is like surveying the 
natural landscape, which does not, at first 
sight, —— a distinct meaning and purpose; 
but gradually a result appears in some influ- 
ence or other upon one’s mind; and that result 
comes sweetly, softly, and undeniably.” 


——__-+04—__ 


GREAT FIRES 


OE ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 


—o— 


HE great fire in Chicago has so much oc- 
cupied the attention of all classes, not only 

in this country, but also in Europe,—in fact, 
wherever the influence of modern civilization 
extends, that it may not be uninteresting to 
the reader to consider the surpassing destruc- 
tion wrought by this conflagration as compared 
with other great fires in modern history. The 
origin of this besom of flame brings to mind 
the Scriptural precept, “ Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!” for, as is gener- 
ally believed, it was started by the simple inci- 
dent of the overthrow of a kerosene lamp in a 
small stable in the southern part of the west- 
ern division of the city. In an instant the 
loose straw lying about was ignited and the 
whole stable soon burst into ablaze. This being 
surrounded by framed tenements, cooper and 
cabinet shops, the flames rapidly extended. A 
large fire had occurred on Saturday night, just 
previous, and the firemen, already worn out with 
their exertions in extinguishing it, arrived on 
the ground as soon as possible, but half a block 
was burning before they could get well to work. 
The fire crossing the blocks diagonally toward 
the northeast reached a planing-mill, and then 
commenced the work of widespread ruin. The 
wind changed into a gale from the southwest, 
and carried the flames from the burning mill 
to a great distance, starting fires in a dozen 
places at once; and so it went on until five 
square miles, the heart of Chicago, comprising 
the entire business sections and nearly one-half 
of the thickly populated portion of the city, 
had been wiped out. The number of buildings 
destroyed is upward of eighteen thousand, and 
these buildings constituted the most valuable 
in Chicago—the principal hotels, banks, rail- 





road depots, warehouses, public-houses, and 
printing-offices, and many of the finest resi- 
dences, covering a value of nearly two hund- 
red millions of dollars. The map furnishes a 
view of the burned district. Immediately after 
the fire there were between seventy-five thou- 
sand and one hundred thousand homeless peo- 
ple scattered through the highways leading 
from the city, and in the suburban parks and 
on the open prairie; and even now about forty 
thousand destitute Chicagoans are sustained 
by the bounty of others. 

This appalling calamity, while it has aroused 
the sympathy of civilization to an extent most 
surprising as well as gratifying, has also brought 
vividly to mind historical recollections of other 
great fires. In ancient times it was the cus- 
tom, when two nations were at war with each 
other, to destroy as thoroughly as possible any 
city which succumbed to siege. 


JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem, around which so much that is pa- 
thetic, noble, and impressive in Jewish history 
clusters, was stormed, pillaged, and almost to- 
taliy destroyed several times by the ancient en- 
emies of the Hebrews. The last great siege, 
which led to its utter demolition, occurred in 
70 a.D., under Vespasian and Titus. The Jews 
long and desperately opposed the progress of 
the Roman arms, inflicting serious damage 
on the besieging armies; but at length the 
massive walls were breached, and the terrible 
vengeance of irritated Roman soldiers stayed 
not fire and sword until the beautiful city was 
a widespread desolation, and its inhabitants 
dispersed. 

1 ROME. 
The great fire in Rome, in the reign of the 
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brutal: Nero, raged for eight days, totally de- 
stroyed three of the fourteen districts of the 
city, leaving only a few half-ruined houses 
in seven of the others. It is stated on the au- 
thority of Dion Cassius and Suetonius, that 
Nero was the chief agent in firing the city, 
although he subsequently sought to transfer 
the odium of having kindled it to the Chris- 
tians, many of whom he caused to be put to 
death. It is also said that as he watched the 
progress of the flames from the top of a high 
tower, he amused himself with playing upon 
a flute. 
LONDON. 

The city of London had been visited by sev- 
eral fires of no small importance previous to 
the great one of 1666. It was on the 2d of 
September of that year that the great fire 
which occupies a special niche in its history 
began. The burning continued until about 
two-thirds of the city—including the Cathedral, 
the Royal Exchange, eighty-nine parish church- 
es, including St. Paul’s, and a vast number of 
other public buildings, upward of fifteen thou- 
sand in all— was reduced to heaps of ruins. 
The area destroyed was four hundred and 
thirty-two acres, comprising five-sixths of the 
whole city within the walls. The supply of 
water was deficient, the wind was very high, 
and the civic authorities were unequal to the 
emergency; the fire raged fiercely, and the 
flames spread rapidly on account of the densely 
packed character of the wooden structures of 
that time, and often breaking out in houses at 
some distance, until a vast extent was involved 
in the conflagration. By night the whole wa- 
ter side of the city was in flames. Evelyn’s 
description from his own observations is a very 
interesting one, and furnishes a vivid account 
of the scenes in its progress. Two hundred 
thousand people of all ranks and degrees were 
rendered houseless by this visitation, and the 
sufferings from starvation were terrible, and 
very many persons lost their lives. This fire 
offers some parallel to that of Chicago, because 
it also was started on Sunday, and owed its de- 
structive intensity toa high wind. The value 
of the property destroyed was estimated at 
seven million pounds sterling—about 35,000,000 
dollars in gold. 

Moscow. 

The destruction by fire of the greater part 
of Moscow, in September, 1812, by the Rus- 
sians themselves, to prevent its being service- 
able to the French as winter quarters, was a 
noble sacrifice to national feeling. It accom- 
plished the desired object by defeating the 





plans of Napoleon. Where he expected to find 
rest, provision, and shelter for his tired troops, 
he found a desolate and burning city. And he 
was obliged to retreat, the suffering and mis- 
fortunes of which almost completely destroyed 
a once victorious army, and broke the spell of 
terror which his name had hitherto inspired in 
Europe. The number of buildings consumed 
exceeded 3,800, and the loss entailed was at 
least $125,000,000. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This irregular and densely populated capital 
of the Turkish empire has several times expe- 
rienced the fiery scourge. One of the most 
notable of these visitations took place in 1852, 
when in the course of a single night 3,500 
houses were destroyed. 

NEW YORK. 

The great fire in New York of 1835 com- 
menced on the night of the 15th of December, 
a very cold night,—so cold, indeed, that the 
water was congealed in the engives and the 
hose, and greatly impeded the efforts of the 
firemen. Five hundred and thirty buildings 
in the business portion of the city, and the 
most costly on the island, were consumed. 
The losses amounted to over $15,0 0,000, and 
the burned district covered nearly one hund- 
red and sixty acres. In 1845 New York was 
visited by another extensive conflagration, 
which burnt over much of the area destroyed 
by the cilamity of 1835. Nearly three hund- 
red buildings were this time leveled to the 
ground, most of them being mercantile houses, 
and involving a loss of $6,000,000. 

CHARLESTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 

In Charleston, three years later, a fire took 
place which resulted im a loss of $2,00),000; 
and in Philadelphia, four years after the New 
York disaster, a fire occurred which destroyed 
forty buildings, and also caused a total loss of 
about two millions. 

PITTSBURG. 

Pittsburg, Pa., was visited by a dreadful 
conflagration on the 10th of April, 1845. The 
fire originated in a frame house; the wind 
blew little less than a gale at the time, and, as 
the fire continued, frequently changed its di- 
rection, thus baffling the efforts of the firemen 
and citizens, who endeavored by blowing up 
buildings with gunpowder to check the prog- 
ress of the flames. In this great fire no less 
than twenty-one blocks were burned, compris- 
ing over twelve hundred buildings, and the loss 
amounted in the aggregate to more than twelve 
million dollars. 
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ST. LOUIS. 

The young city of St. Louis also has a great 
fire among the remarkable events of her in- 
teresting history, which in the extent of its 
devastation and the value of property destroy- 
ed, rivals the New York fire of 1845. This 
took place in July, 1849, reducing 418 build- 
ings and twenty-five steamers to ashes. The 
losses were estimated at over $6,000,000, be- 
sides the many lives which were lost. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

In the recurrence of large and destructive 
conflagrations this remarkable city of the Pa- 
cific coast has been singularly unfortunate. 
The first fire worthy of note occurred on De- 
cember 24, 1849, when the value of property 
destroyed was estimated at $1,000,000. On the 
4th of May, 1850, a fire of much greater extent 
occurred, involving a loss of $3,000,000. On 
the 14th of the following month in the same 
year another conflagration broke out, the ray- 
ages of which were not stayed until nearly 
$3,000,000 of property had been reduced to 
ashes. On the 2d of May, 1851, a still greater 
fire occurred, which burned over a wide dis- 
trict, the losses amounting to $7,000,000. And 





still another followed within a few weeks, viz., 
on June 22d, 1851, which destroyed $2,000,000 
worth of property. Thus within eighteen 
months six fires occurred, which destroyed in 
the aggregate $16,000,000, and that, too, in a 
city whose population did not then exceed 
thirty thousand souls. 
PORTLAND. 

In 1866 the great Portland fire broke out, 
having been started by the explosion of a fire- 
cracker in a cooper’s shop. The incidents of 
this catastrophe are still fresh in the mind of 
the reader. A violent gale swept the flames 
over a space of a mile and a half long by a 
quarter of a mile wide,—one-half the city, em- 
bracing sixteen hundred buildings, the busi- 
ness part, falling in ruins. The loss amounted 
to nearly $10,000,000. Although but a few 
years have elapsed, nearly all traces of this in- 
fliction have now disappeared. 

SACRAMENTO, 


In Sacramento, the twin sister, in origin, 
with San Francisco, a fire took place in 1852 
which destroyed in the very brief space of six 
hours two thousand buildings, causing a loss 
of $12,009,000. A gale of wind was blowing 
at the time. 


——__ 0% ——— 


INFLUENCE OF FORESTS ON CLIMATE. 


EVELATION informs us, without tell- 

ing us precisely when or in how long 
time, that “ tod created this world.” Rey- 
elation and science concur in forcing upon 
us the belief that by indefinitely long pro- 
cesses He fitted it to become the abode of the 
human race. Under the plastic hand of na- 
ture—by which I understand nothing more 
nor less than God working, always and every- 
where in his own way—it became at length 
the abode of man. During the previous cy- 
cles of its being, inferior orders of life had 
been its inhabitants. Inferior orders were 
still to live upon it, and to enjoy its resources 
so far as consists with man’s interest, but 
were not to rule. They were given to man, 
to be used for his benefit, and to be controlled 
by his superior intelligence, and consequently 
superior power. 

Every species of being is so made and so 
governed by a Divine power as inevitably to 
“increase and multiply.” Hence the increase 
of brute life, often so troublesome to man. 
Hence also the ever-increasing products of 
the lands and waters of the globe. Such in- 








crease is in accordance with a law ever in 
force. 

It is so also with vegetables. Lands pro- 
duce as much without man’s care and labor 
as with—perhaps more. Certainly an acre 
of forest produces a larger growth annually 
than a well-cultivated acre. Man’s power is 
limited to a change of production, from what 
may be at present comparatively useless to 
what is always useful—from something now 
little needed to something which has become 
a necessity, as from trees, shrubs, and briers 
to the cereals—wheat, corn, etc. 

Lands can not be spoiled. It is said of 
some cultivators that they spoil their land. 
In this there is some truth but more exagger- 
ation. No fool can so abuse an acre but that 
a wise farmer can make it better than it had 
been ever before. He may damage soils for 
a time; may lower their annual value, but he 
can not long hinder their natural recupera- 
tion; nor, unless he should live longer than 
the patriarchs, can he prevent wiser men hay- 
ing the charge of them. If he attempt more 
than a mere temporary deterioration of the 
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soil, the great physical laws of the Creator 
oppose him, and will prevail. It is no more 
within human power to thwart the operation 
of those laws, which promise an increased 
productiveness of the earth proportioned to 
the increasing wants of mankind, than it is 
to nullify the Divine promise, that “seed 
time and harvest shall not cease while the 
earth remains.” 

If men could in any way diminish the pro- 
ductive power of the soil, or prevent its in- 
crease to the extent of supplying food and 
clothing to increasing populations for long 
periods to come, it would be by destroying 
the forests. This they could do for a time, 
by the combined force of axes and fires; but 
soon, within a generation or two at most, the 
forests would grow up again, in spite of them. 
The first effect of stripping a territory of its 
forests would be to diminish its agricultural 
capabilities; a secondary effect would be to 
lessen the numbers and enfeeble the energies 
of its population; a third consequence would 
be that, in spite of a reduced and degraded 
people, either forests or prairie grass and 
weeds would spring up, as the country might 
be suited to the one or the other; and the 
soil would, ere long, have regained all its 
former agricultural capability, in accordance 
with a great recuperative law, stamped by 
the Creator on all his works; but not till 
after great loss, suffering, and degradation 
had followed the wrong-doing. 

In order to obtain the best results from ag- 
ricultural labor, any country must be from 
one-quarter to one-half (averaging about one- 
third) in forest,—more in a dry climate, less 
in a climate naturally damp. In England, 
where the atmosphere is always moist and 
the sun dim with clouds or fog, one-quarter 
is enough. In New England, where the air 
is dry and the sun scorching, and where much 
of the land is worth more for growing timber 
than anything else, one-half is not too much, 

’ Forests, to the extent above indicated, ex- 
ert important influences on climate. Multi- 
tudinous facts pertaining to the Old World, 
together with fewer but not less important 
facts already gathered from the New, go to 
establish beyond a doubt the following truths. 
The facts we have neither the time nor the 
space to detail, but this may be done here- 
after, if our conclusions are called in question. 





Of two countries, similarly situated and 
equal in all respects, except that one is well 
wooded, forests being preserved on each farm 
adequate to a plentiful supply of fuel, build- 
ing timber, and fencing material, for the 
farms and the adjacent villages, the forests 
and cultivated lands interspacing each other 
rather uniformly ; while the other has been de- 
prived of nearly all its forests and has no new 
ones growing to replace them; the first has a 
very different prospect ahead from the second, 
The latter can not, for long years to come, 
maintain as dense a population; it will fail 
to grow as much farm, garden, and orchard 
produce; its farmers will be less thriving, 
less energetic, less successful ; its people will 
be less intelligent, less refined, and less con- 
tented—will be moving off westward, or in 
some other direction. This is strong lan- 
guage, but the history of forest destruction 
and its effects proves it true. On this point, 
if not on all others, history repeats itself. 

In a country once denuded of its forests, 
the temperature disobeys the laws which 
regulate it in a well-wooded country. The 
people are surprised with spring when it 
ought to be winter, and with winter when 
their seed waits to be put into the ground. 

In a well-wooded country, storms are more 
frequent and less violent than in a woodless 
region. In one, the rains are so frequent, 
gentle, and refreshing, that the farmer, if he 
cultivate his land to a reasonable depth, has 
little occasion to dread the destruction of 
crops by drouth. In the other, excessive 
rains often follow killing drouths, producing 
freshets and thereby, destroying much public 
and private property, in addition to losses 
just before suffered by a lack of rain. 

The moral of all we have said may be indi- 
cated as follows: 

If we would leave to posterity a green and 
fruitful country; if we would enjoy, and be 
willing that our children after us should en- 
joy, a climate characterized generally by rain- 
falls, frequent, gentle, refreshing, such as ag- 
riculture delights in, seldom dangerous, ter- 
rific, or devastating, and if we would have 
on our farms sufficient timber land to supply 
ourselves and our non-farming neighbors with 
fuel, lumber, and fencing material, let us 
preserve our forests to the extent above inti- 
mated; or, if we have already destroyed 
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them, let us begin to restore them at once. 
But if we perfer the brown and barren to 
the green and fruitful; if we desire fewer 
gentle rain-falls, and more freshets, interspac- 
ing long drouths, damaging to crops by their 
excess when they come, as well as destructive 
to property and perilous to life; if we think 
that timber, enough to meet all the wants of 
country and village life, will be a curse and 
not a blessing to posterity; if we really sigh 
for long, unbroken courses of wind to sweep 
over our dwellings and crops the year round ; 
and if we sincerely believe that our winter 
grains will come out better in spring for 
having the snow blown from them, than if 
left where it fell for their protection, then 
down with the forests. ‘“ Woodsman, don’t 
spare a single tree.” 





Apropos to this subject, but in another 
vein of equal practicality, the American Man- 
ufacturer comments on the Chicago fire, and 
the great destruction wrought in the terrible 
forest conflagrations. With reference to the 
latter particularly, it says: 

“The amount of lumber destroyed at Chi- 
cago, which is estimated variously from 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000, is but a drop in 
the bucket compared with the licking up of 
the millions of acres of rich timber lands. 
Take, for instance, the total destruction of 
the forests covering the peninsula between 
Lake Huron and Saginaw Bay. We are told 
that all that portion of the State lying east 
of the Bay and north of a point forty miles 
above Port Huron has been practically swept 
bare. The four thousand square miles lying 
between Green Bay on the east, and Fox and 
Wolf rivers on the west, have been denuded 
of their verdant covering, leaving nothing 
but blackened trunks, valueless, worse than 
worthless, since they simply cumber the 
ground, The fires which have raged through- 
out Michigan and Wisconsin were preceded 
by destructive conflagrations in Minnesota ; 
and similar appalling disasters in Western 
Ontario, Canada. 

“ The ‘big woods’ of Minnesota, the vast 
and rich-lumbering district of Saginaw, and 
the equally rich timber lands of Green Bay, 
Fox and Wolf rivers utterly destroyed ; these 
are sufficient in themselves to show the na- 
ture of the loss the nation has incurred by 








the great fires which have prevailed through- 
out the West. At present writing it is sim- 
ply impossible to calculate the extent of the 
disaster. We only know that we have sus- 
tained a great national misfortune in the de- 
struction of thousands of square miles of our 
best timber lands. The probable cost to the 
country may be inferred from the assertions 
made within the past year, to the effect that 
the timber lands of Michigan and Wisconsin 
would not furnish more than twenty years’ 
supply to the country at the present rapid 
rate of consumption. These assertions were 
based upon carefully prepared statistics, re- 
inforced by the evidence of the largest land 
and mill owners. The havoc made by ax 
and saw, marvelous though it-was, has been 
rendered utterly insignificant in comparison 
with the fierce wrath of the forest flames, 
which have destroyed more timber in a month 
than all the mills in the West could sift 
through their saws in five years. 

“Tt is not the inevitable appreciation of the 
cost of material for building ships and h’ ses 
alone that we are thinking of (althoug]. chat 
is a matter of the first importance), so much 
as the fact that our law-makers have wit- 
nessed the wholesale destruction of our pri- 
meval forests by approved modern appliances 
unmoved. The experience of the Old World 
seems lost upon them. Our people, who are 
quick to prompt their representatives, con- 
template the havoc made in the growths 
of centuries with the utmost serenity. No 
organized effort has ever been made, that wo 
are aware of, for the better protection of our 
forests. No effort has been made to regulate 
the cutting of, or to provide for the growth 
or culture of timber. The ax and saw an- 
nually denude millions of acres of the growth 
of centuries; fires rage throughout thousands 
of acres, consuming everything in their path, 
leaving black desolation in their track, yet 
the Government looks on as calmly as though 
it had no earthly interest in the total destruc- 
tion of the best portion of its possessions. 
It is futile to attempt to stay the ravages of 
a conflagration which sweeps over thousands 
of miles of forest Jands—man’s efforts are 
hopeless here; but laws can be devised which 
will do much to reclaim the waste places, 
provisions can be made for regulating the 
cutting of lumber, and protecting and en- 
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couraging early growths. All this has been 
accomplished in other countries; it remains 
for the people of the United States, and es- 
pecially such as are directly interested in the 
consumption of lumber, to say whether or 
not similar provisions shall be made in this 
country.” 

One way to mitigate the evil is to pass an 
act requiring every farmer to devote a cer- 
tain proportion of his lands to the growing 
of trees. Let this be done in all the States. 
The rain-fall, as has been stated, will be reg- 
ulated or graduated by the extent or by the 
absence of growing trees. If we would make 
the desert, prairies, denuded mountains, and 
hillsides “blossom as the rose,” we must 
stock them with trees, vines, and shrubs. 
Let us encourage the growing of forest trees 
throughout the land. 


—#*_*~7¢9—_—_—_ 


HOME AGAIN. 

EV. WILLIAM H. MILBURN, the “ Blind 
Preacher,” who some seven years ago 
passed over from the Methodist Episco- 

pal to the Protestant Episcopal Church, has 
wearied of his new relations and returned to 
his earlier religious home. He writes us, “I 
have joined, as a local Elder, the church from 
which I started (Jacksonville, Ill.) in the minis- 
try twenty-eight years ago.” In a letter to the 
Bishop of Vermont, with whose diocese he 
had been canonically connected—dated Sep- 
tember 23, 1871—a printed copy of which is 
before us—he resigns his connection with that 
body in terms of great respect and endear- 
ment, but finds the return necessary to his soul’s 
comfort. After an earnest confession of his 
high esteem for those from whom he is parting, 
he adds: “ But as one advances in years he finds 
it hard to form new attachments, and the heart 
turns with inexpressible longing to the friends 
and associations of earlier days. Nothing has 
obliterated, nothing can obliterate, my deep and 
yearning love of Methodism, the spiritual 
mother who, under God, bred and made me 
what I am.” We felicitate our brother on his 
safe return to his early religious home, and 
pray that, though doomed to walk in outward 
darkness, spiritually at “evening time it shall 
be light.”—Christian Advocate. 


[All right. Let each church have its own; 
but we are a little curious to know what were 
the reasons for going out of the Methodist into 
the Episcopal; and wherein he finds one Jet- 
ter than another. Is it merely the preference 
of prejudice? or is there a reason for it? We 
ask for information, and not from mere curios- 
ity. We want to know which of the three hun- 
dred creeds among Christians embodies the 





greatest number of excellences. We believe in 
changes from good to better. Which is the 
best?—Ep. A. P. J.] 


———_ #06 ---— 


CONSOLATION. 
BY MRS. FRANCES L. KEELER BARNES. 
Tuoven hands grow cold that once were warm, 
And hearts cease kindly beating ; 
Though lips that used to press our own 
Forget their tender greeting ; 
Though souls that once burned bright with love 
Burn dim without a reason, 
And all of life seems sadly changed— 
*Tis only fora season. 


The things we can not understand, 
While here we blindly wander, 

Will lose their darkness when we pass 
The pearly portal yonder ; 

And there all loves worth living for, 
And all the hands worth clasping, 
And all true hearts will still be ours, 
Thank God, without the asking. 

New Yor«, November, 1871. 


——_—$~9¢———— 


WISDOM. 


HapPrness is a perfume that one can not shed 
over another without a few drops falling on one’s 
self. 

In the long run, a tried and proved character for 
truth, honor, and honesty is the best capital, and 
gives the largest interest. 


Tue worst fraud that can be practiced in a free 
government is, cheating at elections. It nullifies 
the popular will, brings the suffrage into contempt, 
and makes good men shun public affuirs. 

“ Tue tree sucks kindlier nurture from a soil en- 
riched 

By its own fallen leaves; and man is made 

In heart and spirit from deciduous hopes, 

And things that seem to perish.” 


Ir men from their youth were weaned from that 
sauntering humor, wherein some, out of custom, 
let a good part of their lives run uselessly away, 
without either business or recreation, they would 
find time enough to acquire dexterity and skill in 
hundreds of things, of which idleness leaves them 
in ignorance. 

SOME USEFUL RECIPES. 

For preserving the complexion—Temperance. 

For whitening the hands—Honesty. 

For sweetening the breath—Truth. 

To remove stains—Repentance. 

Easy-shaving soap—Ready Money. 

For improving the sight—Observation. 

A beautiful ring—The Family Circle. 

For improving the voice—Civility. 

The best companion to the toilet-—A Wife. 

To keep away moths—Good Society. 
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SocrAL opinion is like a sharp knife. There are 
foolish people who regard it with terror, and dare 
not touch or meddle with it. There are more 
foolish people who, in rashness or defiance, seize 
it by the blade, and get cut for their pains. And 
there are other wise people who grasp it discreetly 
and hold it by the handle, and use it to carve out 
their own purpose. 


Memory presides over the past; action, over the 
present. The first lives in a temple hung with 
glorious trophies and lined with tombs, the other 
has no shrine but duty, and it walks the earth like 
a spirit. 

——_+4e-——_. 
MIRTH. 


[Under this heading we propose to publish 


** A little nonsense now and then;” 
which 
**Ts relished by the wisest men,” 


and call on our readers for original contributions. We 
want only such jokes as have no sting in them, such as 
may be used to enliven and amuse, without malice or 
irreverence. Give us your best.] 

Wuart is that which increases the effect by di- 
minishing the cause ?—A pair of snuffers. 

D-£-B-T are the initial letters of ‘‘ Dun everybody 
twice.’ C-R-E-D-I-T are the initial letters of ‘* Call 
regularly every day—I’ll trust.” 

A MAN with a long nose had the end of it frost- 
bitten. A friend remarked, ‘‘ You should have 
rubbed it. and prevented the calamity.” He re- 
plied that he did, as far as he could reach. 

A FaT man riding upon a lean horse was asked 
how it came to pass that himself was fat, and his 
horse so lean. He answered, ‘‘ Because I feed my- 
self, but I leave the feeding of my horse to an- 
other.” 

Saying MorE THAN HE MEANT. — Intending 
customer to druggist: ‘‘Do you keep dye-stuffs 
for sale here?” Facetious druggist, briskly and 
with emphasis, ‘‘ We-ell, we don’t keep anything 
else!” N. W. B. 

“Go it, old fellow,” said two idle scapegraces 
to an honest laborer at work. ‘*‘ Work away while 
we play ; sow and we'll reap.” ‘* Very likely, my 
lads,”’ replied the old man, coolly; ‘‘I’m sowing 
hemp.” 

ScHOOLMISTRESS—Johnny, I’m ashamed of you! 
When I was at your age I could read as well as I 
can now. 

Johnny—Ah, but you had a different teacher 
from what we’ve got! 

Strrictty Loercat.—The Chinese pay their 
physicians only while they are in perfect health. 
As soon as they fall sick, the pay of the doctor 
ceases. It is, therefore, the doctor's interest to 
cure his patients as quickly as possible. 

Some one, who it is evident does not highly ap- 
preciate the ‘national game,”’ says: ‘“‘ No people 
under heaven can excel the Americans in the 





manly art of sitting on a bench and seeing eight- 
een men play ball.” 

A Goon story is told of a popular railroad con- 
ductor recently chosen deacon of a church ip 
Middlesex County. A few Sundays after his new 
appointment it became his duty to assist in taking 
up a collection. He surprised the congregation 
by starting out with the characteristic ejaculation, 
“Tickets, gentlemen!”? The contribution that 
day was unusually large. 


A “poor exile of Erin,”’ hungry and cold, en- 
tered a barber-shop, ate, with the brush, a cup of 
lather, dug out the soap-ball at the bottom of the 
cup—ate that—and sat down to warm his feet! 
Then an astounded observer mustered his scattered 
wits and asked, ‘‘ How did you like your lunch ?” 
Says Pat, ‘‘ The custhard was illegant; but, by me 
shoul, I b’lave the egg was a little too long in the 
wather.”’ 


Tue Latest INVENTION.—A smart Yankee in 
the oil regions has recently invented a fly destroy- 
er that eclipses all others in fatal execution. It is 
made of molasses, diluted with water, with a slight 
tincture of gum-arabic and nitro-glycerine. The 
mixture is to be put where the flies chiefly congre- 
gate. After alighting in it and eating what they 
want, they generally succeed in extricating them- 
selves from the sticky composition, and in ecsta- 
sies of delight over their escape, rub their legs to- 
gether. The friction causes the nitro-glycerine to 
explode, and the unfortunate victim is blown ta 
atoms. 


Mr. T., of S8., Washington County, Maine, was: 
lying very ill—so ill that it was feared he would: 
be shortly summoned “to join the innumerable: 
caravan that moves to the pale realms of shade.’” 
Without a quiet sick-room his recovery was hope- 
less. His physician had left the most peremptory: 
orders that no visitors should be allowed to see: 
him. One day a neighbor called, and requested! 
of the nurse an interview with the sick man. The 
nurse replied that he should be most happy to: 
grant the request, but that the doctor had denied: 
all intercourse with his patient. 

‘But my business is very important,” said: the 
neighbor. 

“The doctor has given instructions in the most 
positive manner that no visitors shall be permitted! 
to sce Mr. T. Therefore, as much as I should like: 
to accommodate you, I feel obliged to decline.” 

“Do let me see him jest a minute!” again, 
pleaded the neighbor. 

“ Really, I can’t,” was replied so decidedly that 
it precluded all further expostulation in the mat- 
ter. ‘* But if you will make known your business 
to me I will inform him at the very earliest mo- 
ment consistent with his safety.” 

“Wal,” said the neighbor, with something like 
a sigh, “I’m a gwine to set my bar traps next 
week, and Mr. T. knows a man in Boston. that 
buys bar’s ile. I want his.address!”’ 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader, 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 


Boxitne.—What organs are necessary 
to be possessed in order that one may become a 
skillful boxer ? 


Ans. The desire to become a boxer is one of the 
prime essentials to the acquisition of skill in that 
direction, namely, a disposition to hit another and 
a desire not to be hit in return. If you watch a 
boxer, you will see that he has one arm and hand 
on guard in obedience to Cautiousness, and the 
other in obedience to Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness, with a view to hit his antagonist. 
Boxing, like fencing, dancing, military drill, or 
skill in mechanism, may be learned. Boxing-teach- 
ers are not always quarrelsome, nor necessarily 
80; nor are teachers of dancing necessarily dissi- 
pated; though the pupils of the boxer may be- 
come fighting bullies, and the pupils of the dancer 
may use the art they learn as a source of dissipa- 
tion. 

We remember an anecdote which tells us of a 
dight, graceful, genteel little man who was tres- 
passed upon bya broad-shouldered ruffian nearly 
twice his size, and when he remonstrated, the ruf- 
fian drew off and was going to knock him down 
for daring to express dissent to his course of con- 
duct, when the little man, quick as flash, struck 
the ruffian, and he fell like a stricken ox; but not 
being hurt he jumped up and drew off to strike 
the little stranger, and received another blow 
which felled him. He approached a third time, 
and received similar treatment, when, stepping 
back, he eyed his little antagonist with wonder 
and astonishment, and asked, ‘‘ Who are you, any- 
how?” “I am A. B., sir, at your service, the 
teacher of boxing, of whom you may perhaps 
have beard.” 

If respectable men all understood boxing so that 
they could defend themselves readily against the 
assaults of ruffians, who nearly all somehow learn 
boxing as their chief accomplishment, there would 
be less ruffianly conduct on the street and in the 
ears. If these bullies knew that every quiet gen- 
tleman he saw would be able, perhaps, to serve 
him as the boxing-teacher did his ruffianly antag- 
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onist, he would keep his hands off and behave 
himself with respect. We never recommend to 
people to carry pistols; ruffians do this. We do 
not advise men to learn boxing, but ruffians 
get a practical smattering of it; and the only 
reason why decent men should learn it is, that they 
may be able to defend themselves if assaulted. 
If we could abolish the whole system of boxing 
and pugilism we would do so. 

The organs required for skillful boxing are large 
perceptive organs, large Weight, Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Cautiousness, and Firmness. 





Unusvat Marrimce.—A youthful 
reader of the JouRNAL makes some inquiries with 
reference to a marriage which was recently cele- 
brated between a man and his mother-in-law. A 
marriage of this nature is very unusual for obvious 
reasons. Mothers-in-law are usually much older 
than their sons-in-law, and the average of men are 
not much disposed to marry women whose age ex- 
ceeds theirs. In this case, however, there were 
certain circumstances, doubtless, which made the 
union agreeable to both parties; and as matrimony 
between such parties is not forbidden by laws hu- 
man or divine, we can allege no substantial objec- 
tion, not knowing more about the incident than 
its simple occurrence. In general, however, our 
opinion would be unfavorable to such an alliance, 
and that opinion would be based chiefly upon mo- 
tives of delicacy, although we can conceive of 
special inducements. The man may have found 
in his first wife so many attractive qualities that 
he deemed it best to look to his mother-in-law for 
his second wife, as being the one most likely to 
possess the same qualities. And with reference to 
the lady, she may have found in the man while 
her son-in-law all the qualities she could desire in 
a husband, and so availed herself of the opportu- 
nity to make the relation closer than that which 
previously existed. Great disparity in age be- 
tween parties contemplating the marriage rela- 
tion is a very important objection. Especially is 
seniority in age on the part of the lady an import- 
ant objection. 

ConsciENcE IN CuILpREN.—Does a 


child have the faculty of Conscientiousness? and 
at what age do its manifestations appear ? 


Ans. Several of the old-school metaphysicians 
deny that conscience originates in a special men- 
tal power. Some think it the result of Approba- 
tiveness; some of Cautiousness or fear; others, 
that it results from the faculties which produce 
policy. Mr. Darwin maintains that it grows out 
of the social instincts. Phrenology recognizes 
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Conscientiousness as a special faculty, as much so 
as that of reasoning or remembering, of loving or 
fearing. Some faculties manifest themselves in 
children at an earlier period than do other facul- 
ties. Most of the emotions, except that of sexual 
love, are manifested in childhood earlier than 
some of their intellectual and moral powers. In 
some children we see manifestations of reasoning 
at three. Others show but little at thirteen; some 
never show much. Some children will evince 
marked indications of a sensitive conscience at a 
very early age. But generally Conscientiousness 
is not very strongly manifested, at least it can not 
be thoroughly depended upon until the age of 
puberty. This age may vary from eleven to eight- 
een years. —- 

Siens In THE Eyrs anv FInGers.— 
When I was a school-boy, I noticed that those 
scholars who had large, open, bright eyes were 
the ones who excelled in most branches of study ; 
also that those with long, thin fingers were better 
penmen than anything else; and from later obser- 
vations I have concluded that persons who are 
wide between the eyes possess more intellectual 
ability, as a general thing, than those who are nar- 
row. Are my observations and conclusions cor- 
rect ? 

Ans. The peculiarity which you first mention is 
what led Dr. Gall to make those investigations 
which <leveloped the science of Phrenology. 
When he was a school-boy he discovered, to his 
own satisfaction, that those of his fellow-pupils 
who had largg full, protuberant eyes were the 
best scholars at recitation; that they acquired or 
memorized their lessons with the most facility. 
A large protuberant eye indicates special facility 
or fluency of language, and is co-related with su- 
perior ability to remember words and statements. 
Persons with long, thin, bony fingers are, as a 
class, skillful in manipulations; and usually with 
those who are distinguished for their elegant pen- 
manship we find Form, Size, and Weight large, 
and some fullness of the side-head. Wideness 
between the eyes is one of the indications of well- 
developed perceptive ability. Well-marked per- 
ceptive faculties are essential to the ready acquire- 
ment of knowledge. Your observations, there- 
fore, have not led you astray. 

Brarn—trts Composition.—According 
to late theory the mind of man is considered to 
inhabit the outside surface of the brain, which 
seems to be of a different texture from the central 
portion. Now, is this outside stratum of brain al- 
ways of an even thickness all over the head, or is 
it deeper in some portions than others, causing 
the quantity that may be in one portion more than 
another to mark the disposition and character of 
the person ? 

Ans. The cineritious or gray matter of the sur- 
face of the brain is thicker or more abundant in 
those who are more intelligent and more intense 
in character than in the brain of the dull and stu- 
pid. The medullary or white matter, which con- 
tains the fibers and connects the surface with the 
medulla oblongata, is regarded, as it were, in the 





light of a battery. Both the medullary (white) 
and the cineritious (gray) matter seem to be requi- 
site, in proper abundance and health, to act as the 
instrument of mind. It is not positively known 
what the specific function of each part of the 
brain-substance is; but this is certain, that in 
healthy subjects the larger the amount of both 
white and gray matter the brain contains the 
better. 

The more intelligent men have deeper convolu- 
tions of brain than those who are stupid, and, as a 
consequence, there is relatively more of the cineri- 
tious or gray matter, as the folded surface of these 
convolutions are covered with that gray matter. 
If the anterior or intellectual region of the brain 
be most exercised, the convolutions in that part 
of the brain will be deeper than in the other and 
less exercised portion of the brain. In the same 
brain, however, there is, generally, a pretty uni- 
form thickness in the layer of gray matter. 


Eyres anp Ears.—I, a young man, 
have a perfect left eye, but a near-sighted right 
one; a perfect right ear, but a defective left one. 
How do you account for this? Is it best to do 
anything for it? 

Ans, The special senses have a double set of 
special organs, precisely as each mental faculty 
has a double organ, viz., one in each hemisphere 
of the brain—and both the special senses and the 
mental powers require, for their proper manifes- 
tation, a healthy condition of their organs, respect- 
ively. The organs are all double, so that if one, 
from accident or other cause, becomes defective, 
the other will do the work as well as one can. 
One eye can see, but two eyes can see better, and 
so, we presume, as to all the organs of sense and 
all the faculties of the mind. Why one eye or om 
ear, one arm or one leg, gives out and the other 
remains good; why one tooth decays and another 
does not, may not be explicable—yet the facts re- 
main. Occasionally one is born blind or deaf, or 
in some way decrepit, and no one can give the 
reason, but no doubt a reason exists. We have 
seen several persons with one blue and one black 
eye—one inherited from each parent; flaxen hair 
and black beard ; the father’s nose and the mother’s 
mouth and chin are often seen. 

A spectacle for the near-sighted eye, to give it 
the same focus as the other, is the only suggestion 
we can make as a remedy. . 


Sweatine Feet.—I am troubled very 
much on account of my feet sweating, and my 
feet emit a very offensive smell, and though I may 
wash them daily with soap and water I am still 
annoyed. Physicians tell me it will not do to stop 
them from oe Is there no solution which 
I may wash them in once or twice a week that 
will remove the odor? 

Ans. The cure of this annoying affection is al- 
ways difficult, if not impossible. Much, however, 
may be done in mitigation of the annoyance. The 
feet should be bathed thoroughly both night and 
morning, using the well-known “ carbolic soap,” 
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or a solution of carbolic acid—an ounce in a pint 
of water; use a tabiespoonfu: of this solution to 
a@ quart of water, after the feet have been well 
washed in soap and water. Boots and close, high 
shoes should be abandoned, as the leather easily 
becomes saturated with the perspiration and re- 
tains the odor. Use low cut shoes and a clean 
pair of stockings every day, or have two pairs, 
that one may be dried and well aired while the 
other pair isin use. The bad odor of the feet is 
usually associated with constipation of the bowels, 
and a general unhealthy and torpid condition of 
the skin and liver. You should live in these 
respects as normally as possible, avoiding coffee, 
tobacco, and greasy food, and using little sugar, 
but an abundance of fruit. 

Crosep Sxurtt.—I have a_ healthy 
and well-developed child three months old, but 
the top of her head or skull, which is usually 
i till a year old, is now nearly closed, and in 
all probability will be entirely closed in a very 
few weeks. Now some old women (and it appears 
to be gospel among them) have been telling my 
wife that ‘“‘ when the skull closes over before a 
child is one year old it can not live.’’ Please let 
me know in your Notices to Correspondents whe- 
ther there is any reason in this or not. 

Ans. We “guess” the skull will grow with the 
growth of the brain, and give room enough. No 
fear need be entertained. If the child be properly 
cared for, it will live notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able predictions of sundry over-cautious lady 
prophets. The skull is made for the brain, and 
not the brain for the skull. The heads of some 
children close in six months, others not under 
‘wo years. It depends partly on the tendency in 
the child to secrete bony matter, and partly on 
the greater or less rapidity of the growth of the 
brain. It should be remembered that even where 
the fontanelle is closed, the skull is not a hard box 
which can grow no more, but that the skull is 
composed of many pieces, and never or rarely 
becomes entirely solidified at the seams. After the 
opening is closed in childhood, the skull still 
grows to the age of thirty or forty years. 

Watxtye.—Having read the interest- 
ing article on walking, in the September num- 
ber, I desire to ask a question, viz.: Should the 
heel be the first to strike the ground, or the toes? 
If the former—as I think the pea is it that 
when feeling fresh and well I invariably find my- 
self first treading on the toes, and then falling 
back on the heel as I progress? When sick or 
fatigued, I find myself involuntarily walking with 
the heel first touching the ground. I think my 
gait is lighter and more even when I tread first on 
the toes, but don’t know why it should be so. I 
wear, on my shoes, no—or else half-inch—heels. 


Ans. A person may, when animated, walk touch- 
ing the toes first to the ground ; but we weuld not 
fear to wager a thousand pairs of shoes that a 
thousand children of five or of ten years of age 
walking deliberately, every one would put the heel 
to the ground first. If setting forth to play, many 
aight run on tip-toe at first, as a spirited horse 





steps in a high and springy manner at the start; 
but a mile of travel of horse or child will bring 
both down to the normal step. 

It has been found that in constructing artificial 
limbs it is best to make the ankle entirely stiff. In 
walking with natural limbs, the ankle is kept stiff 
until the foot has rolled pretty well forward on the 
toes, and then, to lengthen the step, the foot ig 
straightened by a motion of the ankle-joint, thus 
lengthening the limb by bearing the weight on the 
toes. We have known a few people who placed the 
heel down and then slapped the ball of the foot on 
the ground by a quick extension of the ankle-joint; 
but the walk was so singular that everybody stared 
at it. The ankle is naturally kept entirely stiff un- 
til the heel is considerably raised, when the walker 
extends the foot and thus increases the length of 
the step. But this does not occur except in fast 
walking. A sauntering walk, with short steps, does 
not require the rising on the toes, or much open- 
ing or motion of the joint. 


TacuyGrarpuy.—Can you give any 
information as to the merits of Tachygraphy as 
compared with other systems of shorthand writing 
—or as to any persons who use it, or the papers 
who employ such reporters ? 

Ans. All we have been able to learn respecting 
Tachygraphy assures us that regular phonography 
is better. We do not know that any paper em- 
ploys reporters who use tachygraphy, nor do we 
know any one who now writes it. We once ex- 
pressed a similar sentiment, and were taken to task 
by the inventor of the system, and we offered to 
give desk-room to any one who wrote his system 
for a week or two, that his method might be 
tested and compared with phonography, and we 
would gladly publish the result. He did not give 
us the chance thus to test it. 


TREMBLING AND Cuttts.—Why do 
men and animals tremble when they become 
chilled ? 


Ans. Strong impressions on the general system 
frequently manifest themselves through the 
spinal cord by the reflex action which we call 
“shivering.”” This is well seen in the effect of 
malarial poison in intermittent fever, in fear, in 
anxiety, or excitement from any cause; in the 
powerful effect of a general chill on the surface 
nerves, and notably in the advent of all the con- 
tagious diseases; for example, small-pox, typhus, 
scarlatina, which begin by a well-marked chill. 
The formation of pus in inflammations is another 
well-known instance. —— 


Exxecrricity.—Does electricity have 
any more effect on the human body in sleep with 
the length to the north and south than it does 
with it to the east and west? 


Ans. Many people think it better to sleep with 
the head to the north, so that the brain will be- 
come charged with electricity or magnetism. A 
bar of iron, placed north and south, will in a 
short time become polarized like the magnetic 
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needle. Perhaps a thinker, therefore, should sleep 
with his head to the north, and a dancer with his 
feet to the north, so that the part most used shall 
be properly magnetized. —— 

Green Eves —Why do the eyes of 
carnivorous animals turn green when they become 
angry or frightened ? 

Ans. The pupils dilate under such  circum- 
stances, and the greenish glare from the choroid 
is seen through the thin retina. The same thing 
occurs at night, or in the dark, when the pupils 
dilate on account of the feeble light. 


Wuatr Are His Favtts? — Will 


Phrenology show what peculiar temptations one 
is most liable to ? and how to overcome them ? 


Ans. Yes, when correctly applied by an honest 
phrenologist. We know of no other means by 
which it can so surely be determined. 





Swotten Eyres.—What is the cause ? 
and what will cure my eyes ? they are swollen un- 
der the lower eyebrows, sometimes not so much as 
at other times. Age seventeen. I work part of 
the day and part of the night, and sleep part of 
the day and part of the night. 

Ans. It is your night work which lies at the 
root of your trouble. You should stop that until 
your eyes are fully recovered. 

Puzzix.—Logan’s and J. F.’s solutions 
of the age puzzle, in the November number, are 
correct. Very few of our readers have sent in 
answers to the quizzical problem. 


What Chev Sup. 


Goon Scnoot Teacners.—The Month- 
ly Visitor, of Norfolk, Va., discourses on “ Our 
Public Schools’ and on teachers as follows: 

** The public or free-school system in the South- 
ern States, especially in Virginia and North Car- 
olina, has within the past eighteen months received 
such an impetus and such legislative assistance as 
to justify the highest hopes of its warmest friends ; 
but without the co-operation of those who should 
be interested, little can be expected. 

“First, we need good teachers, since good teach- 
ing cana emanate from no others. It is an axiom 
in pedagogic circles, that as the teacher, s0 the 
school; hence we call upon our superintendents 
to test well the qualifications of all applicants; to 
discard personal influence and caste considerations, 
and let merit be the passport. No matter if Mrs. 
A. is a widow with six helpless children; Mr. B. a 
pillar in the church; Mr. C. an intimate friend of 
the superintendent and every trustee in the coun- 
ty; Miss D. the only support of her father’s fam- 
ily, who, by-the-by, was one of the most popular 
men in the district: has the applicant merit above 
other competitors, is the decisive question? For 
the sake of the cause, let not sympathy and personal 
feelings usurp the place of duty. Let our superin- 
tendents appoint none who will not be a credit to 

















this honorable and highly important profession. 
The teacher should be the exemplar, the model for 
the immortal architecture; hence we urge the vital 
importance of good teachers. Make the school sys- 
tems of the Southern States their greatest orna- 
ment, their most enduring and ennobling monu- 
ment—the first essential of which is good teachers.” 

(Correct. We must know who is and who is not 
capable, and then choose the right person for the 
right place. ] 


Rerrections. — [Our correspondent, 
J.C. Smith, of Dundee, Scotland, sends us the 
following New Year's Thoughts, which are appro- 
priate at all seasons. ] 

Last year’s trials, where are they ? 
Have they wrought us good to-day ? 
Are we better for that cross ? 

Was’t our gain, that heavy loss ? 
Why is life not one long May ? 

Why should trouble come each day ? 
Why not have complete success, 
Bringing hourly happiness ? 

What fruits brought you forth last year ? 
Seeds then sown will soon appear. 
Cast you in both bad and good ? 
None can change them, if he would. 
Let us sow no tares again, 

Only wheat of purest grain. 

Spring shall send her genial showers, 
Pleasant harvests shall be ours. 
Christian, banish idle fears, 
Providence the vessel steers, 

Safely o’er the sea He'll guide, 
Landing safe on Canaan’s side. 
Cheerful may the voyage be, 

Winds and waves are speeding thee. 
Far away, our home’s in view, 
Resting-place for good and true. 

Our Inptan AcEnts.—A Nevada cor- 
respondent, who has been some time a resident on 
the Indian Reservation, near Pyramid Lake, and 
is familiar with Indian affairs, writes us in terms 
which are by no means complimentary to the offi- 
cers appointed by the Government to treat with 
the Indians. According to his account, Indian 
agents are inclined to practices of a very dishon- 
orable character, not only toward the Indians, but 
toward those of their own color who may be so 
unfortunate as to have some close relation to them. 
One agent, whom he mentions by name, and whe 
is generally known asa minister of the Gospel, has 
been conducting himself in a way not only preju- 
dicial to the rights of the Government which ap- 
pointed him, but tending to cast astigma upon the 
calling he disgraces. Our correspondent further 
states that it seems to be well-nigh impossible to 
secure the appointment of honest men to treat in 
that difficult department of frontier work, and 
that those who would be acceptable to the Indian 
and white residents of a Reservation, even though 
they have been warmly recommended, are ignored ; 
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and strangers having but little knowledge of the 
country, and no experience whatever in Indian 
matters, but a large proportion of political in- 
genuity and personal greed, readily obtain the de- 
sired positions. Under such circumstances In- 
dian outbreaks are readily accounted for. Civil 
service reform should be applied to the Indian De- 
partment at once. 

Wuo Betteves 1x Purenoiocy ?— 
Among scholars, scientific men, and divines we 
can name scores who not only believe in it, but who 
apply, teach, preach, or practice according to its 
principles. In all European countries some of the 
leading minds base all their deductions on these 
principles. Hon. Horace Mann, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Prof. Silliman, Prof. 8. G. Howe, Hon. 
Amos Deane, Hon. 8. 8. Randall, Dr. John Bell, 
Dr. McClintock, Prof. Chas. Caldwell, Judge E. 
P. Hurlbut, and many other noted men in Amer 
ica, have given Phrenology a first place in their 
esteem as the best exponent of the human mind, 
and have incorporated its doctrines, and even its 
nomenclature, into their teachings and writings. 
The science does not go begging for great names 
and rare talent to indorse it. Fifty years hence it 
will take the same rank in men’s esteem that as- 
tronomy, geology, and other natural sciences now 
do, and few will be found who will be willingly 
ranked as opponents, and none who will utter a 
sneer. — 

Brain iN Drrrerent ANIMALS.— 
Prof. Wilder, at a meeting of the Ithaca Farmers’ 
Club, showed the brain of a kitten a day or two 
old. It has quite an imperfect appearance as com- 
pared with the brain of an old cat. The reason, 
he said, was obvious: the kitten is born blind and 
helpless ; it learns to move and act—hence it is 
born with but partially developed brain. There is 
the brain of a calf and of a steer—both are nearly 
alike, except as tosize. The reason is obvious: 
the calf at once or soon is to use its limbs and all 
its faculties, and hence its brain is so perfect. 

Dr. 8. J. Parker, an esteemed correspondent, 
said: “‘I call attention of the Club to the four 
brains exhibited by Prof. Wilder. Those of the 
calf and steer are coarse in their convolutions, 
both in the cerebrum and cerebellum, while the 
cat has a finer convolution in her cerebrum, and a 
very find convoluted cerebellum.”’ He says the rea- 
son is also plain. The motions of the calf and cow 
are coarse and rough compared with the cat. The 
mind of a cat is limited in capacity, but keen and 
exact as far as it goes, hence the coarser cerebrum, 
while the motions of a cat are peculiarly graceful 
and brilliant, hence the fine texture of the cere- 
bellum. If, then, the theory is true that the cere- 
brum is the organ of the body by which the mind 
acts, and the cerebellum is the organ of muscular 
combinations, then this exhibition of brains corre- 
sponds with our knowledge, and is a happy proof 
of our ascertained facts. Such are the uses of the 
exhibitions of these specimens. 





Tue “ Epvucatep Man,” etc.—One of 
our correspondents takes exception to the state- 
ment of O. J. Bliss, in the article published in 
November under the above caption, that “One 
would find in the streets of Manchester and 
Rochdale (England) tenement houses where hens 
roost in the garret and the pigs wallow in the 
cellar, while the family occupy the ground floor 
along with the vermin, from which they may be 
distinguished by difference of size’* He says this 
is “an unmitigated falsehood, which can be 
proved by truthful and steady Americans who 
have been there, and by thousands from there, 
now readers of the JouRNAL.”’ For ourselves, we 
are glad to know that the statement is unfounded, 
and we admit that Mr. Bliss should be rather 
soundly rated for having uttered so serious an 
allegation against the cleanliness and order of the 
English laboring classes. ‘* Manchester,’’ how- 
ever, must admit that the article in the main is an 
excellent one, and the views on the relation sub- 
sisting between capital and labor possess the 
merit of soundness. Written in the flush of his 
indignation, ‘‘ Manchester’s” statements appear 
to be strongely infused with spleen. So far as we 
ourselves are concerned, we are willing to make 
all allowance for his deep sense of outraged jus- 
tice, but at the same time will accord to Mr. Bliss 
what credit is due him for literary ability and 
political discernment. 

Another correspondent (Margaret McElroy) 
writes in a very different spirit: 

EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: I have just 
finished reading ‘‘The Educated Man in Ameri- 
ean Society.”” Such a son must be a “bliss” to 
his mother in more senses than one. Would that 
more men advocating such sentiments as that 
article contains, graduated from our colleges, and 
were promoted to our places of honor and trust. 
Caste is truly becoming a curse to America, and it 
bears more heavily upon women (if possible) than 
upon men. There is much to be hoped for from 
the present human suffrage agitation, the labor 
unions, and the temperance party, each of which 
is a plank in an educational platform that already 
looms up considerably “larger than a man’s 
hand.” 

“Then let us pray, that come it may, 

As come it will, for a’ that, 

That sense an’ worth o’er a’ the earth, 
May beat the gree, an’ a’ that; 

For a’ that, an a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet, for a’ that, 

That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be, for a’ that.”’ 

RestLEssNEss.—A Pennsylvania cor- 
respondent, in a sprightly letter acknowledging 
benefits derived from the reading of the JourNAL 
and works on phrenological subjects, makes the 
following remarks: 

“What a refreshing study Phrenology is! For 
instance, when the sermon is unusually ‘ chippy,’ 
it is quite a relief to turn to the bumps of our fel- 
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low-sinners and study out, as best we can, their 
peculiarities. We ought to listen to the sermon, 
of course; but human nature will crop out occa- 
sionally. You have said that it is the routine of 
my life that wearies me. I have often realized it, 
and as often turned to Holland’s advice to Rosa 
Hoppin Jones for consolation: ‘ Ah, this routine 
which is so hateful to you! why, madam, routine 
is the road to heaven and God; routine is the path- 
way of the stars and seasons, the signal of the 
tides, the burden of all the generations. The 
clouds sing it to the meadow, the meadow to the 
brook, the brook to the river, the river to the sea, 
and the sea to the clouds again, in everlasting cir- 
cles of beauty and ministry.’ ”’ 





Literary Aotices. 





There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BUTLER. 





Notictnc Books. This Journat is 
not a heavy quarterly, devoted chiefly to an elab- 
orate REVIEW of new books. It is a lively, scien- 
tific, popular monthly, and proposes to keep its 
readers informed as to the titles, sizes, and prices 
of all the more important NEW BooKs, with names 
of authors and of publishers. Instead of criticism 
we give brief descriptions. Let others sit in judg- 
ment and “cut up” or flatter as they please; we 
shall, as a rule, only describe, and leave it for our 
readers to determine for themselves whether or 
not they care to purchase. An author would, of 
course, prefer that his bantling should be com- 
mended; and a publisher looks for favorable no- 
tices to increase sales. But we must look first to 
the interest of our readers, and see to it that they 
be correctly informed, and not imposed upon by 
false representations. Our book notices will there- 
fore partake more of the nature of descriptions 
than of reviews or criticisms, which will, we think, 
be just to all parties—authors, publishers, and 
purchasers. — 

Tuer Eartrna. A Descriptive History of 
the Phenomena and Life of the Globe. By Eli- 
see Reclus. Translated by the late B. B. Wood- 
ward, and edited by Henry Woodward. With 
234 Maps and Illustrations, and 23 —_ Maps 


rinted in Colors. 8vo; cloth; pp. 567. Price, 
55 New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A great work on a great subject. Here is real 
knowledge, real science—geology, astronomy, 
geography. The Land; the Circulation of Water; 
Subterranean Forces; Earthquakes; Volcanoes; 
Whirlpools; Glaciers, etc., are fully treated of. 
The illustrations are numerous, executed in the 
highest style of modern art. It is in all respects 
the most complete work on physical geography, 
and snould find a place in every library. Though 
not intended as a gift-book, it is a capital thing to 
give to a student of nature. 








Tue Invasion oF France in 1814, 
Comprising the Night March of the Russian 
Army past Phalsbourg. From the French of 
MM. Erckmann—Chatrian, authors of ‘“ The 
Conscript,”’ ‘‘ Waterloo,” and ‘“‘ The Blockade,” 
with a Memoir of the Authors. 12mo; pp. 
369; paper. Price, 50 cents. Charles Scribner 
& Co. 

Joint authorship is not so unusual in France as 
in other countries. The work under notice is the 
product of two learned Frenchmen, who blend 
their talents and work together most efficiently. 
The story of the invasion is told in a graphic 
manner, and will prove instructive to the student 
of history. — 

My Wire anp I; or, Harry Hender- 
son’s History. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. One 
vol., 12mo; 474 pp, Illustrated by H. L. Ste- 
phens. Price, $175. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
This story has given the Christian Union en- 

trance into many families. The paper was sought 
by many, not so much for its other excellent mat- 
ter as for “‘My Wife and I.” The author puts 
herself, her observations, reflections, experiences 
into her book. She discusses all the popular ques- 
tions of the day touching the relations of hus- 
bands and wives, marriage, divorce, suffrage, leg- 
islation, and domestic concerns, including love, 
courtship, and all their consequences. The book 
will find its way to all hearts, in all countries, as 
her previous works have done. 


Mountain) ADVENTURES in Various 
Parts of the World. Selected from Narratives 
of Celebrated Travelers. With an Introduction, 
and additions by T. T. Headley. With Forty- 
one Illustrations. 12mo; pp. 356. Price, $1 50. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


This is one of the series composing The Popular 
Tilustrated Library of Wonders. It is more inter- 
esting than a novel, and must prove very accept- 
able to lovers of travel and adventure. Boys will 
be delighted with it, and all who read it will be 
instructed. ee 
Ricuarp Vanpermarck. <A Novel. 

By Mrs. Sidney 8. Harris, author of ‘‘ Rutledge,” 


** The Southerlands,” ‘* A Rosary for Lent,”’ ete. 
12mo; pp. 330. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
Mrs. Harris writes well. She tells a story in 
such a way that one experienced in life would say 
at once, ‘“‘ How true!’’ She holds the mirror up 
to nature, and we may all look in and see the life 
she depicts to be more truth than fiction. Her 
“Richard Vandermarck’’ adds to her reputation 
as a story writer. — 
History oF Lovis Puirrr, King of 
the French. By John 8. C. Abbott. With Il- 


lustrations. 12mo; pp. 402. Price, $125. New 
York: Harper Brothers. 


The king has been dead long enough to be al- 
most forgotten by elderly people who met him 
here, while the younger portion must look to 
history to learn of the life he led and the charaec- 


ter he developed. Suffice it, Mr. Abbott has told 
the story of this—once exile in America—king of 
the French in his usual felicitous style. Every 
American may read it with pleasure and profit. 
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Tue Prey or tue Gops. A Novel. 
By Florence Marryat—Mrs. Ross Church—au- 
thor of ‘‘Her Lord and Master,’’ ‘‘ Love’s Con- 
flict." Octavo pamphlet; BP. 117. Price, 50 
cents. New York: Harper Brothers. 

Here is the conclusion of this love story. Read- 
ers may infer from this whether they care for the 
beginning of it: 


“And then, as his eyes turn to rest fondly on 
the face of Gwendoline Gwynne, and his hand 
seeks her own again, he murmurs, in a voice which 
is heard by one ear only: 


“Then draw me closer, closer to thee, dear ; 
Do what we will, my fate and thine are fixed, 
My life and thine inevitably mixed ; 
We take our destiny and do not fear. 


“Yes! all of self has sweetly died in me; 
Thy noble heart is beating in my breast ; 
No one shall steal it now! There let it rest, 
And know, dear love, that I am lost in thee.”’ 


East anp West Poems. By Bret 
Harte. 12mo; pp. 171. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co, 


There are some thirty or more of Bret Harte’s 
poems in this collection; some new, others old 
and familiar, including ‘“‘The Heathen Chinee” 
and ‘“‘ The Legend of ——.”’ 


Lire AND Letrers oF CATHARINE M. 
Sepewick. Edited by Mary E. Dewey. With 
Frontispiece and two Steel Portraits. 12mo; 
BP. 446; cloth. Price, $2. New York: Harper 

rothers. 


A delightful book, giving the life of a charming 
character. Here is the picture of a mental career, 
given in her own elegant and immortal letters, the 
reading of which will make men and women better 
in every respect. The work is plainly and hand- 
somely published, worthy of its distinguished sub- 
ject. 


“Tay Witt Be Done.” Sacred Song 
and Chorus; Poetry by Louise Malcom Sten- 
ton; Musie by J. ‘Sebsoentien, Charles Bunce, 
Brooklyn, publisher. 


Mrs. Stenton has written a good deal of poetry, 
and has shown no little originality of style as well 
as true poetic capacity. ‘‘ Thy Will be Done” is 
set very neatly and pleasantly to music, and will 
be appreciated, doubtless, by all who have an op- 
portunity to sing it. 





Hercutes Watrzes, Arranged by J. Jay 
Watson for the Piano, Violin, and Orchestra. 
Published by J. L. Peters, New York. 


These waltzes, which are dedicated to the Her- 
cules Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
have the merit of simplicity—a very important 
quality so far as the general sale is concerned, and 
what composer does not wish to sell his works ex- 
tensively ? The pieces are not only simple, but 
attractive. — 


Tue Sovurnern Farmer, an agricul- 
tural monthly journal for the South and West, is 
edited and published, at $2 a year, by Dr. M. W. 
Phillips, Memphis, Tennessee. Among the con- 
tributors we notice the names of Prof. E. W. Hil- 
gard of the University of Miss., D. L. Adair, of 





Ky., James Stewart, and others. Let the Southern 
Farmer circulate throughout the Union. 


Hannan. A Novel. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 8vo; paper. 
Price, 50 cents. Harper Brothers. 


This author has an assured audience, and she 
never disappoints. 

Tue NatTIonaL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC 
FOR 1872—by J. N. Stearns; published by the 
National Temperance Society, No. 158 Reade 
Street, New York—is the best thing of its size and 
price. Save the price of one “drink” or one 
“smoke,” and put it into this little pictorial al- 
manac. 

The same Socicty publish the following dia- 
logues, by Mrs. Nellie H. Bradley, author of “‘ The 
First Glass,”’ “‘ Young Teetotaler,” ‘“‘ Reclaimed,” 
“Marry no Man if he Drinks,” etc. : 


WIneE AS A MEDICINE; or, Abbie’s Experience. 
10 cents. 


THe Stumsiine-BLock; or, Why a Deacon 
Gave up his Wine. 10 cents. 

The following dialogues are for lodges, divi- 
sions, and temperance socicties : 

Tue First Guass; or, The Power of Woman’s 
Influence. 

THe Youne TEETOTALER; or, Saved at Last. 
15 cents for both. 

RECLAIMED; or, The Danger of Moderate Drink- 
ing. 10 cents. 

MARRY NO MAN IF HE Drinks; or, Laura’s 
Plan, and how it Succeeded. 10 cents. 

Wuicu Witt You Cuoose? 36 pp. By Miss 
Chellis. 15 cents. 

TRIAL AND CONDEMNATION OF JUDAS WOE- 
MAKER. 15 cents. 

Also a Manvat of the Anti-Tobacco Leagues, 
for our young people. 10 cents. 


Tue Catnotic ANNUAL FOR 1872.— 
We are in receipt of this new Annual for 1872. It 
has evidently been edited with much care, and 
contains a varied amount of information. We find 
in it portraits of Pius IX., O’Connell, Eugenie de 
Guerin, Miss Procter, Archbishop Darboy, Arch- 
bishop Carroll, Commodore Barry, as well as many 
others. It also contains pictures of churches, 
cathedrals, scenery—in fact, it has over thirty-five 
illustrations. It is printed on the best of paper, 
and contains 144 pages, and all for twenty-five 
cents. New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. In this Annual is also given a list, with 
prices, of many of the standard Roman Catholic 
publications, including Bibles, prayer-books, etc. ; 
also a list of all the Roman Catholic schools, col- 
leges, and seminaries in the United States. It is 
a handy book for reference. 


Messrs. Porr anp Youne, Church 
book publishers in Cooper Union, New York, are 
agents for a capital little English periodical en- 
titled ‘‘ The Chatterbox,” which sells at 15 cents 
&@ number. 





